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God gives us life at the rate of a single second of 
time at once. No other second comes until that is 
gone, so that we must make the best of the time we 
have by living a true life in it. God himself is in 
possession of a complete life, having what we think of 
as past and as future, no less than the present. There- 
fore his life is eternal ; ours is temporal. 








How much we owe to God for denying us so many 
gifts that we have longed for, but which would have 
proved our ruin! If we could always have our own | 
way, we should be sure to destroy ourselves. God’s | 
love toward us is shown in his denials of our many | 
unwise requests, as truly as in his answers to our fewer | 
right prayers. Every one of us has reason to say: 

“Not only for the gifts bestowed, 
But more for what thou dost withhold, 
I thank thee, Lord.” 








We cannot buy something with nothing. But the 
things best worth buying are usually the things for 
which we are paying in advauce. We are making 
payments, but do we know to what we are always 
entitled, in return for the outlay, often so ungraciously 
made? Does man know to what the costs or payments 
of pain, poverty, sorrow, entitle him in return ?' 


~ 


> a 


“ Poverty alone,” says Lowell, “can teach him what 
a cheap thing delight is; to be had of every. man, 
woman, and child he meets; to be gathered from 
every tree, shrub, and flower.” And so of all other 
costs to the life-blood. Heavy as the costs are, re- 
turns are available, cheap at the price. 


There are two centers in the universe, “ self” and 
“God.” Every man looks toward one of these cen- 
ters or the other; and he is saved or lost accord- 
ingly. He who would save his self shall lose his self, 
and he who loses sight of self through looking toward 
God shall be saved. No man can even see Christ as 
a Saviour unless he is looking toward God as the 
center of all attractiveness; but he who sees Christ 
as he is, shall be made like Christ through this seeing. 
The work of the Holy Spirit in the heart of the be- 
liever in Jesus is in inspiring men away from self 
toward God. As F. B. Meyer says: “The Holy 
Spirit is the deadly antagonist of, and all-sufficient 
antidote to, the self-life. .. . He annihilates the power 
of the self-life, as an antiseptic cancels the death- 
dealing germs which proceed from the body of a 
patient.who is*stricken by an infectious disease.” He 
who is led of the Spirit is led away from self and 
toward God, 


“ Experience is the school where man learns wis- 
dom.” Rather let it be said that experience is a 
component part of that wisdom which man acquires 
through appropriating to himself the lessons of life’s 
happenings. Certain kinds of experiences we may 
not have had, but of experience each life can always 
find its fill. There are happenings enough in every 
life to furnish it with the raw material of which use- 
ful experience is made. The trouble with most of us 


is that we do not take to ourselves the lessons that are 
| meant for us in every aspect of every case with which 
| we are connected. A philosopher has told us not to 


run after ideas, but to save and nourish them, and we 
shall find that we have all that we ought to entertain. 
The same is true of experiences. We let the most 
valuable opportunities slip by, looking for things with 
which we have rightly nothing todo. Weare pretty 
sure to miss experiences by running after them. A 
principle is at stake always and everywhere. Do we 
see it? Do we live up to it and live for it? That 
is the experience that begets experience. That is the 
school where man learns wisdom. 


The man who waits for reason, or logic, or philoso- 
phy, to settle his convictions for him, will have to die 
withont believing anything. Most persons have been 
taught that the only exactitude there is in human 
knowledge is in the mathematical branches. Truths 
metaphysical, spiritual, or+even sensuous, are set 
down as indefinite, uncertain, and inexact. But 
mathematical axioms and demonstrations based tipon 
them are supposed to be exact, and the conclusions 
final. Geometry, being so intimately related to 
mathemathies, and so largely dependent upon it for 
its utility, is held up as the ideal of logical process. 
The conclusions of Euclid we have been expected to 
rest in; for there, at least, was something stable 
in human knowledge. But now we are being 
threatened with the overthrow of the axioms of 
geometry; and a recent book critique says, “The 
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truth is, that elententary geometry, instead of being 
the perfection of human reasoning, is riddled with 
fallacies, and is thoroughly unmathematical in its 
method of development. . .. It leads young men into 
bad logical ways.” Logic, or the reasoning process, 
has its place, and a very important place, too, in 
human affairs; but we had better not wait too long 
for it to settle our beliefs for us. We shall find ex- 
actness of -a better and more enduring sort through 
the apprehensions of the spirit, and in the revelations 
of those ways of God which, by mere reason, at least, 
are past finding out. God’s truth is always exact, by 
whatever means men may come into possession of it. 


THE AMERICAN SABBATH. 


The “ Sabbath” as an institution is not an Ameri- 
can invention; but Sunday as a Sabbath has its dis- 
tinctive characteristics in America, to such an extent 
that American life is largely shaped by it, and that 
the moral and industrial interests of America are 
advanced and distinguished through its general ob- 
servance. Traces of the Sabbath, as a rest-day sacred 
to the gods, are found in the Assyrian records, dating 
back long centuries before Moses. The recognition 
of the Sabbath as a day of sacred rest was made in 
the fundamental law of God, as proclaimed to the 
Hebrews at Sinai. But, apart from the question of 
any religious obligation to count one day in seven 
holy to God, the history of the human race tends to 
show the practical value, and, indeed, the necessity, 
of observing one day in seven as a day of rest, in 
order to man’s truest welfare and highest efficiency. 
And in the history of America this truth has received 
its crowning exemplification. 

Every law of God is based on a principle that is 
operative in the material, as well as in the moral, 
world. There are signs of a natural law in the 
spiritual world, and of a spiritual law in the natural 
world ; and there is a sense in which every great 
principle finds its illustrations alike in the realms of 
nature and of grace. Hence we may be sure that, if 
the observance of the Sabbath is a duty, the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath has its advantages to man when 
viewed from man’s side only. “The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” said the Son 
of man and the Son of God; and nineteen centuries 
of Christian history have gone to confirm the truth of 
this declaration concerning the mission and the influ- 
ence of the Sabbath as a weekly rest-day. 

When, a few years ago, the question came up as to 
the opening of the American Centennial Exposition 
on Sunday, this subject was discussed in its various 
phases. General Hawley, the president of the Cen- 
tennial Commission, asserted that, apart from the 
question of the Divine origin of the Sabbath, its 
necessity was so fixed in man’s physical and mental 
nature, that, if an intelligent community of men were 
to start anew, all by themselves, without any teach- 
ings from former generations, they could find, by a 
series of éxp€riments, that man could do more, and 
do it better, in six days than in seven; and, in his 
opinion, the prosperity of America was involved in 
the question of preserving to this country the dis- 
tinctive American Sabbath, in its superiority to the 


' 
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European Sunday,—with its license and’ ‘rregulari- 
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ties. At the same time, Justice Strong, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, on a delegation of 
citizens to protest against the Sunday opening of the 
Exposition, said, emphatically: “ If there is one thing 
which distinguishes the American people from any 
other people on the face of the globe, it is their ob- 
servance, in all their history, of the seventh day—or, 
rather, Sunday—as a day of entire rest from the or- 
dinary employments of life, except those of charity 
and those of necessity,—a day of entire rest from all 


, the public amusements or recreations in which it is 


lawful to engage during other days of the week.” 
And a prevailing argument in favor of the Sunday 
closing of that Exposition was thé importance of the 
American Sabbath as a distinctive American insti- 
tution. 

Nor was it only by enthusiastic Americans, and 
prior to the opening of the Exposition, that this view 
of the case was taken by interested observers. It can 
confidently be asserted that no other one lesson was 
recognized by European nations as so important an 
outcome of that Centennial Exposition, as the moral 
and industrial value of the American Sabbath. Their 
own testimony on this subject was explicit and hearty. 
For example, one of the Swiss Commissioners in a 
public address to his own people after his return from 
America, told of the unquestionable superiority of 
American workmen over the Swiss in the line of 
watch-making, and surprised his hearers by his proofs 
on this point. Then he added that, in his opinion, 
this superiority was mainly a result of the influence 
of the American Sunday; whereby all the work- 
men quit work at one and the same time, on Saturday 
evening, and resumed it again with like regularity 
on Monday morning, being meanwhilg under the 
best mental and moral conditions to refresh them 
and make them fit for their new week’s work... Other 
commissioners had similar witness to bear. It was 
not long after this that an international congress in 
favor of Sunday observance was held in Europe, 
largely at the instance of men who viewed the ques- 
tion in its economic and sociological aspects. And 
in the discussions of this congress it was recognized 
by all that the chief difficulty in the way of reform 
was in the lack of such a popular sentiment in favor 
of Sunday observance in Europe as prevails in 
America. From that day to this the feeling has been 
growing, in France and Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries, that there would be a gain to all their 
peoples if the idea of the American Sunday could 
gain possession of their minds. 

And now another notable opportunity is presented 
of sustaining or of undermining the position of the 
American Sabbath. The Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago is to be both a national and an international 
exhibit of industries and their result; and the ques- 
tion is raised whether America shall there put on 
exhibition its crowning industrial triumph, or shall 
cover that up from the world, and act as if it pos- 
sessed nothing of the sort, or as if it were unaware of 
its pre-eminent value. All the peoples of the world 
are invited to learn lessons from this Exposition. 
The leading European nations are newly impressed 
with the moral and economic advantages of the 
American Sabbath, and are in a state of readiness to 
gain fresh impulses in its favor by what they observe 
here, If America evidences its sense of the superiority 
of this institution, it can be a means of good to all 
mankind ; but if it turns its back on this main cause 
of its material prosperity, it is likely to do more harm 
than good by this Exposition, and to lose more through 
this act than it can possibly gain through all the 
inspirations and incitements of the Exposition. 

The Sunday closing of the Columbian Exposition 
would be in itself a great object illustration of the 
power of the American Sabbath. The Sunday open- 
ing of that Exposition would speak in thunder tones 
against the continuance of the American Sabbath. 
The influence of this action, on the one side or on 
the other, must tell indefinitely for or against the 
moral and industrial interests of America. All classes 
would suffer by the weakening of the hold of the 





American Sabbath on the popular mind in America; 
but the great burden of this change would bear 
heaviest of all on the working-man. The European 
Sunday is nominally a holiday, but, through being a 
holiday, instead of a day of rest from the ordinary 
amusements and pleasure-seekings, as well as from 
the ordinary labors, of the week, it becomes a day of 
extra work for those who are employed in all the 
places of amusement and recreation and refreshment, 
and on all the lines of travel, and in all the places of 
trade for holiday enjoyers; and, being a day of en- 
joined work for these workers, it comes to be prac- 
tically a working day for all who think they can gain 
pleasure or profit by working. And so the European 
Sunday is not a day of secured rest to the working- 
man, as the American Sunday has been. 

If the Columbian Exposition were to be open on 
Sundays, all of its exhibitors and its attendants, its 
gate-keepers and money-changers and special police- 
men and chair-rollers, and the great host of workers 
of all sorts in its varied departments, would have to 
keep at work seven days in the week, to begin with. 
There were more than five thousand’ of these in the 
Philadelphia Exposition. The number at Chicago 
will be far greater than this. Then there must be an 
extra force on the street railways and the steam rail- 
ways, and in connection with every sort of public and 
private conveyance, to bring the visitors to and from 
the Exposition, And so there must be tens of thou- 
sands of men and women kept at work, whether they 
would or not; for in such a case it would inevitably 
cost a laborer his place to refuse to do what under 
the circumstances must be done; and as to there 
being a Sunday force for all this, as distinct from the 
week-day workers, the suggestion is too absurd for 
serious consideration ; the thing is an absolute im- 
possibility. , 

A Sunday opening of the Columbian Exposition 
would tend to demoralize the whole fogce of workers 
thereby pressed into service, and to lower the physi- 
cal and mental vigor of the best of them; while it 
would also tend, by its conspicuous example of en- 
forced Sunday labor, to make Sunday labor a custom 
in every American community, where a plea for 
amusement and recreation on anybody’s part could 
be speciously put forward in its behalf. And to re- 
move the legal restrictions from- the Sabbath rest for 
the American working-man would be to deprive the 
American working-man of the privilege of a weekly 
day of rest; for it is only through the guarding of 
that day as a day of rest, by law and by castom, that 
that day can be preserved as a rest-day to those who 
need it most. On this point both logic and history 
are at one in their teachings. Even such a material- 
istic economist as John Stuart Mil! says emphatically : 
“Operatives are perfectly right in thinking that, if 
all worked on Sunday, seven days’ work would have 
to be given for six days’ wages.” A week’s wages 
are given in America for six days of work; but in 
Europe generally a week’s work with its wages is 
work for seven days instead of six. 

So plainly is this truth perceived by some of the more 
intelligent European workmen that they insist on pay 
for seven days,even when they work but six. Thus, for 
example, it was found in the building of the American 
Chapel at Paris, that the workmen must be paid for Sun- 
day labor, whether they performed it or not, “ because, 
as the laborers frankly stated, when labor had become 
common on seven days in the week, no poor man could 
compete by six days’ work against his fellows.” And 
he who knows the power of the greed of gain knows 
that if employers generally were not restrained by 
law'from keeping their employees at work on Sun- 
day, they would insist on having them work on that 
day, or lose their places. To permit work as a help 
to a Sunday holiday, is practically to force workmen 
to work seven days in the week. 

Yet, strange to say, there are those who actually 
advocate the Sunday opening of the Columbian Ex- 
position on the ground of the added help thus given 
to the working-man in his pursuit of elevating recrea- 
tion on Sundays. It is not, however, the working-man 
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himself who makes this claim; but it is those who 
either misunderstand the highest welfare of the 
working-man, or are selfishly regardless of it. The 
intelligent working-man, who’ is within reach of that 
Exposition, and who wants to visit it, will get a holi- 
day for that purpose,—either at his employer’s cost 
or at his own; but he will not deliberately consent to 
give up all hope of future holidays on Sunday, in 
order to secure such a visit. To accept the destruc- 
tion of the American working-man’s paradise, in re- 
turn for the bribe of a walk through the halls of the 
Columbian Exposition, would be as puerile and silly 
an act for a workingman, as for a selected victim for 
the altar of a heathen god to go willingly to his exe- 
cution in return for the display of tinsel-bedecked 
finery, in which he was to be clothed on his way to 
the place of death. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


An official position gives opportunity and responsi- 
bility, but it does: not give character. A clergyman or 
a physician can do more good or more harm than a lay- 
man, through using rightly or through misusing his posi- 
tion; but it does not fellow that a clergyman or a 
physician is sure to be right, or sure to be wrong, in the 
performance of his official duties. It is fair, therefore, 
to emphasize the superior opportunities and the greater 
responsibility of a professional man in his sphere of 
influence, and to instance illustrations of the gain or the 
loss to the public through his professional conduct; but 
it is not fair to intimate that the profession thus instanced 
is to be judged.as a whole by these illustrations. Not 
long ago a reference was made, in these pages, to the 
harm done by the free prescription of liquors as a medi- 
cine by unwise or unworthy physicians. Thereupon an 
intelligent physician in Ohio took exception to what he 
deemed an implied suggestion that this was a very com- 
mon practice. The editorial response to this criticism 
was that, in referring to the unwise course of particular 
physicians in this matter, no reflection was intended on 
physicians as a class; nor could it be questioned that 
that profession is worthy of, and is honored by, some of 
the noblest men of our,race. And. now another intelli- 
gent physician, from New York State, expresses his 
opinion on the subject as follows : 

I wish to commend your remarks; of late, on the prescription 
of aleoholic liquors, both professional and unprofessional. Your 
position is tenable, and more than that. There is the greatest 
need of more severe criticism of the medical profession for its 
careless and almost universal prescription of these dangerous 
beverages. The healing art should not be the bulwark of the 
liquor traffic and the drinking usages of the country. The 
churches will take higher and more influential ground for good 


wn this question, just as soon as physicians cease to prescribe 


alcohol for every known disease, and to send their patients outa 
of the world under the influence of the drunkard’s drink. As 
to the merits of alcohol in disease, the medical profession is 
honestly divided; but nine out of ten who prescribe it are tip- 
lers themselves, and from mercenary motives are non-committal 
on the temperance question, There are very many drunkards 
in our profession,—several physicians in my immediate vicinity 
have died within a few years, at mid-age, from intemperance. 
This poigon is no respecter of persons ; and hosts of men and 
women, young and old, are sent to drunkards’ graves through 
the doctors’ dangerous prescriptions. Many of the most thought- 
ful and fhilanthropic medical men have come to believe that 
wine is a mocker, and strong drink a deceiver, in disease as 
well as in health; and the records of mortality in temperance 
hospitals in London and Chicago have proved it. Dr. Davis 
of Chicago, the “‘ father of the American Medical Association,” 
has done the cause of temperance great good by bold attacks 
upon this iniquitous business, and says that he has no occasion 
to prescribe alcohol under any circumstances. Many American 
and English physicians of the highest standing are endorsing 
his position, , Recently, before a large graduating class of medi- 
cal students in New York, Dr. T. G, Thomas, on the subject of 
preventive medicine, said: ‘‘ Were I offered to-day by some 
great power the accomplishment of one wish, I think I would 
select the destruction of the process by which alcohol is created. 
.. + L should select as the wish nestling closest to my heart the 
abolition of alcohol.” When medical men become total ab- 
stainers and think for themselves, and are not the blind follow- 
ers of false teachers and ambjtious medical bookmakeis, we 
shall see a reformation which will secure success to efforts to 
prohibit this “ gigantic crime of crimes,” intemperance. The 
Georgia law against intemperate doctors is a good one. The 
good doctor who wrote you from Ohio must have commenced 
practice about the time I did, 1848. I wonder at his criticism, 
but I like his jealousy for the profession. The influenza will be 
responsible for many deaths, but the universal prescription of 
oqua vite for it will kill many more. The large circulation of 
The Sunday School Times makes your strictures reach a class 
of youthful readers who need such instraction.as your first two 
pages give. 
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THAT HE SHOULD CARE. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


The self-existent One, who holds 

The universe within his hand 

Lightly, as ’twere a grain of sand— 
Whose will is all the law that molds ” 
Creation’s forees—who has flung 

Each rounded planet into space, 

And mapped all systems’ ordered place, 
And spheres within their orbits hung— 
What arrogance that I should dare 

To think for this brief life, searce worth 

Its breathing-room upon the earth, 

That he should care ! 


All heavens, all worlds, his praise proclaim. 
From seraph’s song to buzz of bee, 
All voices swell the harmony 

Of allelujahs to his name. 

And countless hierarchs, loftier still, 
Their faces veil before his throne, 
Beings who never yet have known 

One utmost thought beyond his will: 

How then may I, in my despair, 
Hope, midst an homage so divine, 
For broken accents such as mine 

That he should care ? 


No bud that blossoms—not a blade 
Of grass that lifts its spire on high— 
No bird that breasts the morning sky, 
Hath dared refuse its atom aid 
In his high service. Understand, 
I may not—cannot,—how his mind, 
Self-centered, infinite, can find 
Aught in the creature of his hand, 
That can commend that creature’s prayer : 
Yet so believing I would pour 
Thanks, praises, blessings evermore, 


That he doth care! 
Lexington, Va. 





THE BATTLE IN THE VALE OF SIDDIM. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FRITZ HOMMEL. 


In more than one respect, the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis may be called one of the most noteworthy chap- 
ters of the Old Testament. Not as though doctrinal 
theology were peculiarly enriched by it. No Moses 
speaks here, and even the august figure of Malki-Sedek 
bringing forth bread and wine unto Abraham does but 
dimly foreshadow the future bestowal of spiritual gifts, 
whose full significance one would not so easily grasp 
without the key afforded by the New Testament (comp. 
Heb. 5:10). In the history of Israel, too, there are far 
more important events than the one recorded here; for 
even if Lot, Abraham’s brother’s son, had not been 
rescued from the hands of the enemy, the plan of salva- 
tion, centered as it was in Abraham, and not in Lot, 
would have gone on steadily developing, and no one 
would think worse of Abraham for not having ventured 
with his three hundred and eighteen servants to go to 
the assistance of his kinsman against such overwhelm- 
ing odds. 

Does this chapter perhaps contain a greater store of 
comfort for afflicted hearts, or is it more sublimely edi- 
fying than other passages of the scriptures of the old 
covenant? Or is the story which it tells more powerful 
and affecting than other tales of Holy Writ? None of 
all these. But nowhere else in the Bible do the events 
of profane history enter into and become part of the 
sacred record as they do in this passage; and, moreover, 
this scene from the nineteenth or twentieth century 
before Christ is painted, as it were, on a very curious and 
interesting political background, the important details 
of which have been restored and completed in the most 
surprising manner by the excavations and research in 
the region of ancient Babylonia. © 

A mighty tyrant, Kedor-Laghomer (that is, Kudur- 
Lagamar, “servant of the deity Lagamar’’), king of 
Elam on the Persian Gulf south-east of Babylonia,—the 
Persia of later times,—appears in the foreground. Not 
only his kinsman, the South Babylonian King Ariokh, 
ruler of Ellasar or Larsa, ‘the city of the sun,” is his 
ally, but his powerful scepter is also acknowledged by 
the North Babylonian King Amraphel or Amarpal, re- 
siding in Babel (which had not yet reached the glory of 
later days), and by Targhal, the prince of the mountain 
tribes of the Goi or Kui (sometimes called Kuti), dwell- 
ing in the north of Elam and east of Babylonia, and 
related to the Elamites. But he was not content with 
having subdued or at least having made compliant allies 
of the ancient civilized states along the Tigris and 
Euphrates (Assyria did not then exist as an independent 


, and, Gomorrah paid the tribute exacted from them. 


| 
| 


land of Canaan," separated from Babylonia by the great 
Syro-Arabic desert. For twelve years the kings of Sodom 


In the thirteenth, they thought themselves strong 

enough, or rather him weak enough, to regain their inde- 

pendence, and accordingly refused payment of the tribute 

money. But they had mistaken the strength of the 

Elamitic king. In the following year he marched 

against them with his own great force and his allies. 

At first, Chedorlaomer moved only against the region 

east of the Jordan and Edom, lying south of Palestine, 

perhaps with the intention of lulling the Sodomites into 
security. And when finally he turned still farther south 
to the seaport of Ezion-Geber (on the Red Sea, east of 
the Sinaitic peninsula), which was then called El-paran, 
and from there to the oasis Kadesh, which lies in the 
heart of the desert, and has been rediscovered through 
the memorable journey of the intrepid American, Dr. 
H. Clay Trumbull,—then the kings of Sedom and Go- 
morrah thought that the hostile forces had been weak- 
ened by their long marches, and planned to anticipate 
the return of Chedorlaomer and attack his flank. But 
they were again mistaken. When they met the enemy 
in the vale of Siddim near the bitumen pits, subsequently 
covered by the waters of the Dead Sea, they were defeated 
and utterly routed. A part of the Canaanites fell into 
the pits and perished there; others made good their 
escape; but their goods, as wells a remnant of the peo- 
ple, fell into the hands of the victors, Among these 
latter was Lot, who had been living in Sodom under the 
protection of the Canaanites. How Abraham recaptured 
the spoils, and what followed, all Bible readers well know. 
But it will hardly be doing injustice to any such to say 
that they have-probably never appreciated the full his- 
toric significance of this campaign from Elam (the Persia 
of later times) to the Red Sea,—a campaign which in all 
likelihood brought on the great movement in Egypt 
known as the Hyksos invasion. 

But are these events here related really historic? Can 
we believe that at such a remote period there should have 
been an Elamitic king who not only ruled over the whole 
of Babylonia, but extended his predatory excursions even 
to the Sinaitic peninsula? May not some later writer have 
expanded and embellished the original record of an un- 
important incursion of Bedouin Arabs into Canaan, with 
which tradition had connected the names of Abraham and 
Lot, thus producing the imposing fiction of Genesis 14? 

It is an actual fact, that a well-known Orientalist, 
Theodore Néldeke, many years ago declared this chapter 
to be a fanciful juxtaposition of irrelevant or purely 
imaginary names; and since then it has become the 
fashion in the camp of the “liberal” Old Testament 
critics worshipfully to repeat this declaration. Now, 
it happened that Assyriology directed attention to an 
Old Babylonian king, Iri-Aku of Larsa, suggesting that 
this might be the Arioklf of Ellasar mentioned in Genesis 
14, especially since his inscriptions speak of a certain 
Kudur-Mabuk of Jamutbal, which, if not Elam itself, 
was a vale on the outskirts of Elamitic territory. I be- 
lieve it was Francois Lenormant who first made the sug- 
gestion. This was about fifteen years ago; but at the 
time neither Old Testament scholars nor Assyriologists 
pursued the inquiry farther. The hypothesis of Lenor- 
mant was looked upon principally as a bright idea, and 
occasionally quoted as such. Then the admissibility of 
reading Iri-Aku or Ri-Agu (by dropping the initial and 
softening the palatal) was disputed, among others by 
Friedrich Delitzsch in his little book on the language of 
the Cosszeans; so that the theory of the identity of the 
two names fell into general disrepute both among theo- 
logians and among historians. 

The writer of this was alone in not only defending the 
identity over against such doubts and denials, but also 
establishing beyond doubt, by a series of additional 
proofs that have not since been refuted, the correctness 
ofthe reading “ Iri-Aku,” and its identity with “ Ariokh,” 
in his book, “The Semitic Nations and Languages” 
(Vol. I.), and more exhaustively in his “History of 
Babylonia and Assyria” (pp. 857-374). What did the 
doubters do next? They were constrained to admit that 
there was a historic foundation for the narrative of 
Genesis 14, and that, moreover, the names of the hostile 
kings especially could not well have been invented. But 
it was impossible that there was a piece of real, authentic 





1 Note.—A small inscription of King Ammi-satana, who belongs to 


history right in the middle of the story about Abraham, 

whom most of them regarded as a purely fictitious, 

not.even legendary, figure. If this were true, it would 

mean a sorry shaking up indeed for their pet theory 

that every thing before David is myth and mist; and 

what is recorded about Moses would appear in a quite 

different, much more authentic, light. In short, it would 

mean the collapse of their whole theory about the trust- 

worthiness, or, rather, untrustworthiness, of the early 

history of the children of Israel. 

Accordingly there was but one alternative left, and it 

was first adopted in 1884, by Eduard Meyer, in his 
“ History of Antiquity,” which otherwise contains much 

that js excellent. He says: “The chapter is one of the 
latest pieces of the Old Testament manufactured by a 
Jew living in Babylonia during, or rather after, the 
exile, on the basis of the tradition of the Babylonian 
priests with which he there became acquainted.” And 
very recently, Julius Wellhausen, in his addenda to the 
second edition of his “ Analysis of the Sources of the 
Hexateuch” (Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Part 2), has ac- 
cepted this view, and. attempted to corroborate it with 
additional arguments. By this shift the historical char- 
acter of the names, and the actual existence of an Elamitie 
hegemony, flourishing about the time of Abraham, is 
admitted; for when stones speak, doubt is silenced, 
But at the same time the narrative of Genesis 14 is de- 


inconvenient just here; and thus the theory is saved. 
This only illustrates the flimsy devices to which men 
will resort when they decline to bow to facts which 
would prove ruinous to their system. In reality, it is 
next to impossible to imagine a post-exilic Jew getting 
such accurate information from a Babylonian priest con- 
cerning an event that took place in the earliest period of 
the North Babylonian kings; for it was these only, and 
not the kings of Ur, Nisin, and Larsa, concerning which 
there was a current tradition in the present state of our 
knowledge,—an event, moreover, in which the above- 
mentioned king of Babel (or Shinar, the more general 
term of older Hebrew usage) plays rather a passive and 


really “a very late, Midrash-like record from post-exilic 
time,” how, in that event, should the supposed author, 
who in this chapter created a masterpiece, have been 
able to make use of antiquated names and phrases which 
he himself had to explain by accompanying glosses for 
the sake of intelligibility? It is only necessary to refer 
to verses 2 and 8: ‘“‘King of Bela (the same is Zoar)’’; 
verse 8: “The vale of Siddim (the same is the Salt 
Sea)” (of later times); verse 7: “ En-mishpat [that is, 
the well of decision] (the same is Kadesh)”; verse 14: 
“His trained men (that is, born in his house)”; verse 


Was this perhaps a ruse of the author to lend to his pro 
duction the appearance of antiquity? Ifso, I must con- 
fess that such refinement of deception is without parallel 
in all the Old Testament, and that if indeed we were 
to credit the author with adopting such an artifice, it 
seems very extraordinary that h@should have used his 
Old Babylonian data for the embellishment of just this 
scene belonging to the later period of Abraham’s life, 
when there was. a whole series of hoary records that 
afforded a much more inviting field for such operations, 

How beautifully could, for instance, Genesis 11 : 28, 31 
(departure of Abraham from his old home in Ur), Genesis 
11: 1-9 (the tower of Babel, from the elder Jahveh docu- 
ment), Genesis 10: 8-12 (Nimrod),—how beautifully could 
these have been worked up by foisting in portions of the 
Old Babylonian literature and chronography! But we 
find nothing of the sort. The circumstance that there 
would be only a single instance of an enrichment of the 
old Hebrew histories and traditions by material taken 
directly from cuneiform sources during or after the exile 
(the supposition of Eduard Meyer, Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
and others), is in itself sufficient to excite suspicion, even 
if such a procedure were not apriori an impossibility. 
Then, too, we should have the names of the kings in an- 
other form, corresponding more closely with the Baby- 
lonian pronunciation, especially the name of the North 
Babylonian king, who is identical either with Amar- 
muballit (if it is admissible to read so, instead of Sin- 
muballit), 1953-1923 B.C., or with his son, Khammurabi, 
1923-1868 B.C.,—a question that still awaits final settle- 
ment.? If, on the other hand, Genesis 14 dates back to a 











the same dynasty as Hammurabi, and ruled only sixty years after 
him, throws fresh light on the whole question. The tablet of 
Ammi-satana was discovered by Mr. Pinches of the British Museum 
in 1891, and is now published in “Records of the Past,’’ Vol. V., 
p. 102 ff. In this tablet Ammi-satana calls himself not only king of 





kingdom). He even succeeded in making tributary the 


- 


Babylon, but bears among other titles that of king of the Westland, 
which is about equivalent to the Syria of to-day.—Tug Epiror. 
* 


1 Nore.—Not much value is to be placed on these dates; for our 
| knowledge of chronology derived from the limited number of cunei- 

form documents of the period 2500-1800 B. C. is yet very defective. 
Assyriologists differ essentially as to the date to be assigned to King 
Khammurabi(Amraphel). Friedrich Delitzsch gives about 2287-2232 ; 
Winckler, 2264-2210; Tiele, 2200-2145; Pinches and Balévy, 2130-2075 
B.C.—Tue EpITor. 


prived of historic value, which would be exceedingly : 


pretty unimportant part. Besides, if Genesis 14 were. 


17: “ Vale of Shaveh (the same is the King’s Vale).”: 
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very remote period, it is much easier to understand that 
the name of this king should have become somewhat 
unintelligible in the course of centuries. 

The reader will now understand how it is that this 
fourteenth chapter of Genesis has become the Shibboleth 
of the two principal tendencies of Old Testament re- 
search. The question whether the one source, the so- 
called priests’ codex, is the earliest or latest, is not at all 
the vital point at issue. It is the whole perception of 
history that divides all Old Testament theology into two 
opposing camps. The genuineness and authenticity of 
an account like that in Genesis 14 involves a sweeping 
and destructive criticism of the now fashionable view as 
to the trustworthiness of the Old Testament traditions, 
and therefore this chapter will ever be a stumbling-block 
* to those critics wno will not allow a single line to be 
Mosaic, not even the Decalogue and the so-called Book of 
the Covenant; and, accordingly, these men for a long time 
to come wil! bend their utmost energies, though with little 
success, to remove this stone of offense from their path. 

The status of this question having been sufficiently 
made clear, I will éndeavor, in conclusion, to perfect the 
historic picture, briefly sketched in its main outline at 
the beginning of this paper, making use of the material 
afforded by some Old Babylonian royal inscriptions and 
contract-tablets. 

Accordingly, I shall begin with some quotations from 
the inscriptions themselves, as the reader will no doubt 
be interested in the literal form of these monumental 
literary remains, snatched from the ruins and decay of 
wellnigh four thousand years. They are written in the 
ancient Sumeric language, which is perhaps related to 
the Turkish dialects of to-day, but began to be suppressed 
and superseded @ven in the time of Abraham by the 
Assyro-Babylonian, closely akin to the Hebrew. One 
of these inscriptions is as follows: “To the goddess 
Ishtar, daughter of Sin (or, Moon-god), their mistress, 
Kiidur-Mabuk, the father (that is, ruler) of Jamut-bal, 
the son of Simtishilkhak, and Ri-Agu his son, the mighty 
shepherd of Nippur (the Niffer explored recently by 
Professors Peters, Hilprecht of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and others), the guardian of Ur, king of Larsa, 
king of Sumer and Akkad (that is, South and North Baby- 
Jonia), have built the temple Mi-ur-urra, the sanctuary 
of their affection, unto the lengthening of their life. 
They have increased its elevation, and made its summit 
mountain-high.” * 

Another inscription, coming from Ur, is as follows: 

“To the moon-god his king, Kudur- Mabuk, the father 
(that is, ruler) of Martu, the son of Simtishilkhak, has 
built the temple Nun-magh, unto the preservation of his 
life and the life of Iri-Aku his son, the king of Larsa, 
on the day when the god heard his prayer.” 
". In other similar iascriptions, Iri-Aku is introduced as 
himself speaking, but mentions his father, Kudur-Mabuk. 
But the foliowing inscription was evidently not made 
until after the death of Kudur-Mabuk : 

“To the god Nin-Girsu, his king, Ri-Agu, the shep- 
herd of the possessions of Nippur, the executor of the 
eommandment (or, befter, “ the oracle,” as was recently 
suggested by Dr. Jensen) of the holy tree of Eridu, the 
pasturer of Ur and the temple I-udda-im-tigga, king of 
Larsa, king of Sumirand Akkad; on the day when Anu, 
Bel, and Ea, the great gods, gave into my hands the 
ancient Uruk (Erekl: Gen. 10: 10), I built to the god 
Ningirsu, my king, the temple Dugga-Summu, the abode 
of his pleasure, unto the preservation of my life.” I 
subjoin this inscription making known the conquest 
of Erekh, the closing data of a contract-tablet of that 
time: “‘In the year when Ri-Agu, the king, and the 
father (that is, lord) of Jamutbilu (consequently either 
Kadur-Mabuk again, or his successor), the despot of 
Ishnunna (near the Elamitic boundary), captured the city 
of Nisin,” etc. With this may be compared other con- 
tract-tablets, referring to the conquest of the same Baby- 
lonian city. For example, “In the nineteenth year, after 
the faithful shepherd Ri-Agu took Nisin,” or this: “ In 
the twenty-eighth year after he (without mention of a 
name!) took Nisin.” 

What do all these texts prove? In the first place, 
they prove that the king Jri- Aku, or Ri-Agu, mentioned 


in every one of them, resided in Larsa, a city of South | 


Babylonia, which, according to a seal-cylinder, was also 
called Lasar, and was one of the different localities 
that flourished, about 8000 B.C., as the successive 
capital cities of the rulers of Sumir and Akkad. They 
also prove that this same king possessed, in addition, Ur 
and Eridu, Nisin and Nippur, and, finally, Uruk; while 


——_ 

1 Norr.—Tihe tran:lation of this and the following cuneiform texts 
as given by Dr. Homme) differs a little from that of other Assyri- 
ologists,—Tue Epitos. 








| Akkad and Babel in the north were probably only tribu- 


tary. They finally prove—and this is the most impor- 
tant bearing they have on Genesis 14—that this king’s 
father and grandfather were Elamitic, as the names 
themselves indicate; Kudur-Mabuk being still more 
fully described by the addition, ‘‘ Ruler of Jamutbal ;” 
for Jamutbal is ade up of the Elamitic-Cossean word 
ia, “ land,” and the name of a Semitic governor or king 
“* Muttabil,” who lived long before Ariokh, and had con- 
quered and subjugated Anshan (that is, North Elam), so 
that from that time forth, for a long space, Elam was to 
the Babylonians simply the land of Muttabil (abbrevi- 
ated, “ Mutbal”). While Kudur-Mabuk is the ruler of 
Jamutbal, according to the one inscription, he has in the 
other the title “lord of Martu,” which may be translated 
“lord of the West,” and is therefore regarded by several 
Assyriologists as synonymous with Jamutba],—that is, 
West Elam, in the present instance. But in all the Old 
Babylonian historical texts, Martu is never anything but 
the name for Phoenicia-Palestine; and probably it is an 
abbreviation of Amartu,—that is, Amorite-land. Now 
this was the west-land in general to the Babylonians, 
wherefore at a later time the pure Semitic word Akharru 
was used instead; and so it was that here and there the 
word “ Martu” came to have the signification ‘‘ West.” 

This title, “lord of Martu,” can therefore only mean 
that Kudur-Mabuk extended his conquests as far as 
Canaan, This, in addition to the easy identification of 
Ariokh of Ellasar as Iri-Aku of Larsa (Lasar), shows 
the remarkable correspondence of the Biblical narrative 
with the state of affairs as given in the inscriptions, 
Both show that Canaan was tributary to an Elamitic 
power during the time of Ariokh; both show that there 
was the most intimate connection between the above- 
mentioned South Babylonian king and Elam; and, 
finally, both agree in the first part (Kudur) of the name 
of the Elamitic king. It is true no cuneiform authority 
for Kedor-Laghomer has so far heen found, but we know 
that Lagamar is the name of an Elamitic divinity, so 
that undoubtedly the original Elamitic form of the 
biblical Kedor-Laorme is Kudur-Lagamar. As Kudur- 
Mabuk and Kudur-Lagamar both stand in a relationship 
to Ariokh, the legitimate historical conclusion is that the 
latter was the successor, probably the son, of the former, 
simply carrying out the foreign policy of Canaan on the 
lines of his predecessor. 

If then we may assume that Kedor-Laghomer was a 
brother (perhaps an uncle) of Ariokh, there is left only 
the question about the king of Sinear, Amraphel (or 
Amarpal, the form given in the Septuagint). According 
to Genesis 11 (Babel in the Land Sinear), as well as on 
the basis of general historical analogy, the most prob- 
able if not the necessary conclusion is that a North 
Babylonian king, residing in Babel itself, is here meant. 
We know from the date on an Old Babylonian contract- 
tablet that Khammu-rabi, the king of Babel (about B. C. 
1923-1868), ‘‘ passed judgment on” (that is, declared 
his victory over) the father (that is, the ruler) of Jamut- 
balu and on (over) Ri-Agu. The only question, as before 
said, is this: Did Khammu-rabi reign in the north when 
Larsa and EJjam were in the height of their glory, or was 
his father, Sin-muballit (about B. C. 1953-1928), still on 
the throne? (Sin-muballit’s name occurs in the list of 
North Babylonian kings, and was perhaps pronounced 
“ Amar-muballit.”) 1 was, some time ago, strongly in 
favor of the latter view, but am now willing to admit 
that Amraphel may be a corruption of Khammu-rabi, 
—a suggestion favored by Professor Schrader (if the cor- 
rect reading really is Khammu-rabi, and not Khammu- 
ragas). If Professor Schrader’s position is correct, then 
the date of the events related in Genesis 14 would be 
about B. C. 1900; and Khammu-rabi in that event suc- 
ceeded in extending his scepter over the whole of Baby- 
lonia and putting an end to the South Babylonian 
kingdom of Larsa only after he had been king nearly 
twenty-five years. 

Many Assyriologists have lately assigned the years 
2291-2236 B. C. to Khammu-rabi, thus putting him 
almost four hundred years earlier. In the adoption of 
this date, which from the biblical standpoint alone seems 
very doubtful, there has been a misunderstanding of the 
list of theOld Babylonian kings on the part of European 
|scholars. The two first dynasties do not succeed each 
| other chronologically. They are either contemporaneous 
(Halévy), or they are mentioned in inverse order by the 
| Babylonian annalist for reasons which cannot now be 
given (see my “ History of Babylonia and Assyria,” pp. 
| 169, 846). So we will abide by our former conclusion: 
The expedition of Kedor-Laghomer and Ariokh into the 
| west-land took place about B. C. 1900 (and not B.C. 








' 2300), and the biblical account of the same dates back 





| 


| 





to the earliest period. Had this account been written 
after the exile, the author would hardly have neglected 
the opportunity of announcing that Divine justice had 
soon after punished the insolence of the Elamite and the 
king of Larsa by their overthrow at the hands of the 
king of Sinear or Babel. 

University of Munich. 





COMFORT THROUGH OBEDIENCE. 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS E. SMITH.’ 


It is not uncommon for Christians to lament that they 
do not find as much comfort in God’s word as they would 
like, nor as much as they feel warranted in looking for. 
Perhaps they hear of others who find so much in the 
Scriptures, and are distressed because of their failure. 
There may be times when the spiritual life seems to be 
under a cloud, caused, it may be, by some trial, or by 
some physical infirmity, and a search of the Scriptures 
fails to bring the desired peace and comfort. 

But more frequently we fail to find comfort because we 
do not seek it in the right way. We seek for comfort when 
we are in trial and difficulty ; whereas, if there had been 
thorough and cheerful obedience to the Scriptures, we 
might have escaped the difficulty; or comfort in the 
trial would have come without our seeking it. 

The Scriptures are given to us, not primarily for com- 
fort, but for guidance and instruction; and comfort is a 
resultant of obedience to the instruction. Because we 
are “‘compassed with infirmity,” and because we “have 
not passed this way heretofore,” God has very gra- 
ciously given us his word as a lamp unto our feet, and a 
light unto our path; and it is by taking heed to this 
light that our feet ure to be kept in the paths of peace. 
We might learn a lesson from the mariner. He studies 
his chart and compass not only when in difficulty, but 
that he may avoid it. His security comes from an im- 
plicit obedience to the results of his observations, and 
ina security thus gained he finds comfort. Ifa storm 
overtakes him, he still finds comfort in knowing that he 
is on the right course—the best and safest place he can 
bein. So it should be.with the Christian. He should 
study his Bible asa chart, and then, without question, 
without hesitation, should follow the course indicated, 
no matter where it leads; “If you keep amy command- 
ments, yeshall abidefn my love;” and abiding in Christ’s 
love the Christian finds his fullest comfort. 

But do we not often reverse this process? Do we not 
more frequently get into trouble through carelessness, 
which is disobedience, and then seek for comfort? And 
what wonder if we do not find it! Are we not more apt 
to find a rebuke for our waywardness? Does not our 
own heart condemn us because we have not followed the 
instruction given ? 

But suppose obedience to the Scriptures leads us into 
trial and difficulty? Well, even then it is obedience 
which gives us comfort. The consciousness that we are 
where we ought to be, and doing what we ought to do, in 
itself gives us comfort. The burden of our keeping, 
our support, our deliverance, is no longer on us, but 
on God. We have shifted it by simple obedience. 
It makes no difference what storms may overtake us, 
nor what difficulties beset us; we are calm and com- 
fortable’ in the assurance that God. has brought us 
hitherto. This leaves.no room for regret or self- 
accusation, which add so much to our sorrow in trial, 
When there is any cause for us to say, “Oh, if I had 
only acted differently; it is all my own doing!” then 
our sorrow is aggravated. But when there is the con- 
sciousness that there has been no mistake, no fault; that 
we could not have done otherwise except by disobeying 
God, then there is peace and comfort. Take the case of 
Daniel in the lions’ den, or of Paul and Silas-in prison. 
They seemed to be in great straits, yet who among us ever 
enjoys greater comfort, even under the most favorable 
circumstances, than these men had in, what seemed to 
their enemies, their extremity? God had sent them 
there, and God could send an angel to minister unto 
them. Or, if it were God’s pleasure that thus they 
should finish their course, it were better to finish it in 
faith and obedience, though in trial, than in disobe- 
dience and unbelief, though in most comfortable out- 
ward conditions, In any case they would find comfort, 
since it seemed good in the Father’s sight. 

Again, it is only through obedience that we find a 
comfortable realization of the promises. It is only the 
obedient servant who can say, “Remember the word 
unto thy servant upon which thou hast caused me to 
hope.” It is true God is “slow to anger and of great 
kindness,” so that he does not withhold blessings until 
we are worthy to receive them; yet we strip ourselves of 
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power in pleading before him when we cannot con- 
fidently claim a promise. The consciousness that we 
are disobedient makes us fearful, and, instead of claim- 
ing the fulfilment of a pledge, we must appear before him 
in the attitude of suppliants—begging for mercy and 
favor. ‘On the other hand, “‘if our heart condemn us not 
we have boldness toward God; and whatsoever we ask, 
we receive of him, because we keep his commandments, 
and do the things that are pleasing in his sight.” The 
promises of God are all faithful and true, but we find 
comfort only by realizing them; and we are in a positfon 
to realize them only when we are obedient. “‘ He abideth 
faithful, for he cannot deny himself ;” let us not invali- 
date his promises by disobedience. 

Let us, therefore, find comfort in the Scriptures by 
seeking to know our duty, and by striving faithfully to 
do it. “Oh that thou hadst hearkened to my command- 
ments! then had thy peace been as a river.” 

Washington, D. C. 





LEARNING A CLASS. 
BY THE REV. E. M. FERGUSSON. 


& 

When you attend the next county convention,—which 
you expect to do, of course,—you will hear a good deal 
about the importance and the methods of learning your 
lesson, But let me give you a few suggestions about that 
other, and in many respects more important, duty,—learn- 
ing your class. I will presume that you have lately 
taken charge of a class, with the expressed determina- 
tion to be a faithful teacher, and to give up your own 
personal comfort and inclinations, when these conflict 
with the duties you owe the scholars and the school. 

Your first work, then,—and your last, for you will be 
at it all the time,—is to learn your scholars, You know 
their names already, and speak pleasantly to them by 
name when you meet them. In the class-book provided 
by the school, or made by yourself out of a ten-cent 
grocery pass-book, you have recorded their names, resi- 
dences, birthdays (month, day, year), and parents’ names. 
You have been to see them at home, of course, and feel 
pretty well acquainted with their mothers. You timed 
your visit so as to have a few minuges’ quiet chat with 
the mother before your charge burst open the door, fresh 
from school, and was hastily told, “ Put your things away 
and sit down; here’s your teacher.” And so you feel that 
you know your class pretty well, and you have several 
times amused your friends by relating their various pecu- 
liarities and odd sayings. But do you know them? 

Think about yourself a minute. Do they know you? 
Do they understand the motives that bring you out, this 
hot day, to teach dull, restless children in a stuffy room? 
Do they even suspect the existence of the thoughts that 
are surging back and forth behind your pleasant, cheery 
countenanee? Not much, you think. Well, then, 
neither do you know them; for they have thoughts too. 
“ Ah, but Iam grown up, and they are only children!” 
But had you no thoughts when you were of their age? 
Unlock Memory’s casket, and be a child again. What 
deep, voiceless questionings filled your little brain! How 
often people misunderstood your motives! How you 
used to look forth from the peep-holes of your castle of 
personality, and think how strange and wonderful it was 
that nobody—not father, mother, teacher, or bosom 
friend—but yourself had ever wandered through its 
halls, and penetrated its dark closets. And reflect that 
each of your scholars lives in such a castle, each one 
different, and that you must find the keys of all. That 
dull, unsatisfactory scholar, whom you wish out of your 
class, simply lives in a castle with extra high walls, and 
you have-not gained them yet. Once inside, he is likely 
to prove the most interesting and uncommonplace of all. 

But how are we to know what is going on in those 
castles? Watch the windows. Keep a loving, sympa- 
thetic eye on all that your scholars say and do, and little 
by little you will learn the secrets of their souls. A lit- 
tle boy opened his castle-door wide for me last week. 
He was trying to repeat the Twenty-third Psalm; and 
he said: “‘He leadeth me beside the tow-path.” Don’t 
laugh, but think what that queer mistake revealed. The 
image in that little fellow’s mind corresponding to “ still 
waters” was evidently the placid surface of the canal 
that stretched itself in front of his home. He had stood 
and watched the clouds mirrored in the water, and ad- 
mired the scene,—more of a poet is he, maybe, than you 
are,—and when the phrase was taught him, he filled it 
with meaning from his own observations of nature. So 
I perceive, not only what this child thought, but how it 
is that all children think within the circle of their ex- 
perience, and that, if I want to know their inner life, I 
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then adding thereto the words they let fall in moments 
of unconscious sel f-revelation. 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE TOY CHICKEN. 


BY MARGARET NEWCOMB. 








I am only a yellow toy chicken, just large enough to 
stand on your hand. Of course, you will say I am not 
areal chicken. There is only one person who really be- 
lieves Iam real. The man who made me did not believe 
I was real, The man who bought me did not even think 
of my being real. I could understand, by the slighting 
way in which he tucked me into his pocket, that he 
thought but slightly of me, and my heart went down. 

“ He is thinking of great things in the great world,” 
thought I. ‘I am scarcely anything at all.” 

When we got home, I was dazzled by the light. At 
bed time, I was clasped too tightly in a hofiand. 

“Oh, dear!” piped I, not thinking any one would 
hear me. 

“Don’t you feel at home, chicky?” said a smooth, 
round voice. “I will give you some of my pillow.” 

I was placed on something soft. “I like you,” said 
the same voice. I felt,a delightful growing feeling com- 
ing and going over‘me. “I love you,” continued the 
voice. And, moreover, I was smoothed or stroked, and 
then kissed, all without a mite of effort on my part; for 
I had not yet tried to pretend to anything, or to assert 
myself, as one has to in the great world. We went to 
sleep, and awoke in the morning both together. We 
did so every morning after that. My new friend was 
pleased always to wake, and so, I found, was I. ‘The 
sun has come, Dear Heart,” said he to me, every morn- 
ing; and then, laughing, would hide almost the whole 
of his face in the pillow, except that one blue eye 
would peep forth to see if I were looking. 

I learned fast enough, beginning that very morning. 
I learned my friend’s name. It was Artois. I learned 
he was not a man, but achild. A child is much shorter 
than a man, speaks more sweetly to my ear, expects 
more to happen when the day begins, and wonders more 
at the shadows of kind Night, as she lifts him carefully 
into Dreamland. I learned at school also, whither I went 
with my friend Artois. I stood upon his desk, and we 
learned the earth and its rivers together. Rivers are black 
on the globe, but blue where they go by the graveyard wall. 
We slipped away after school, to see for ourselves. 

“They are made out of the sky,” cried Artois. And 
I could see at once that this must be true. 

The next day the sky was gray, and so we went again 
to the river by the graveyard wall, and it was gray also. 

“Tt is the same, Dear Heart,” said Artois, “as if, when 
I put on my rainy-day coat, you should put one on, just 
like mine. But you are a chicken, and so do not wear 
coats. Do not mind; I love you the same.” 

Artois and I had a gay stretch of pink brick walk in 
front of our house. We might play there until, over 
the garden opposite, the sky was golden where the sun 
had left it. Other children played there with us. 

“Why do we never see the sun go down?” said Artois 
one night. ‘ When we look up, ithas gone. You have 
been standing on the top of the fence, Dear Heart. Did 
you see it go?” 

We had been playing circus, and I knew that was 
the reason we had no time to look atthesun. The next 
night we played circus, and the next. The last but one 
that I was there, we had’ a delightful game; for Artois 
was a prince, and came riding down the pink bricks a 
conqueror, while all the other children must walk only 
on the curbstone to welcome him, and if they stepped 
off he would throw them into prison. The prison was 
our yard. One little boy jumped the prison-wall, and 
away he went, with the prince and the others after him; 
but he ran, and shook his curls, and across the street he 
rushed, and into his own house. 

“It was the greatest fun of all, Dear Heart,” cried 
Artois, running back to me; and then soon it was our 
time togoin. The next day it rained; and it was only 
the day after that, when we were out on the pink bricks 
again, that we heard that our little friend opposite was 
sick. Artois was sorry. 

“ Let’s not play, Dear Heart. Let’s sit on the curb- 
stone and see the sun godown. We never have,” said he. 
I consented, and sat on the curbstone beside Artois. 

“See how it tangles itself amon the trees,” said he. 
“ He has to take black medicine, I know, for I had to. 





can learn much about it by studying their outer life, and 
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Artois meant the little boy who was sick ; and so right 






through, as I tell you what he said, I will tell you which 

he meant,—the little boy, or the sun. 

“ How tiresome it must be to move so slowly! He 

must want to make a jump, Dear Heart.” (That was 
about the sun.) “Perhaps his throat is sore, and he 
cannot swallow.” (That was about the little boy.) 
“ Wouldn’t he look funny with his great bright head on 
the pillow, going to sleep, Dear Heart?” (That was 
about the sun.) “I love him,” said he, after a pause; 

and which that was about I cannot tell you. 

“T wish he had not gone so far already, Dear Heart,” 
whispered he suddenly, and, catching me up, he kissed 
me. “I must goin when he goes.” (He meant the sun.) 
“Never mind! There is not much fun to-night,” I 
whispered. 

“ But you know he is sick, Dear Heart; and he has no 
chicken.” (He meant the little boy.) “If I send you 
to stay with him, there is so little time to say good-by 
before the sun goes down.” ! 

I was startled and grieved, for I had not expected to 
leave my friend, and I knew I should not feel alive with 
any one but my own friend. 

“ T do not wish to go,” said I. 

“ He points at me,” said Artois (he meant the sun}, “ be- 
cause I am selfish. Dear Heart, you know the five céntsin 
my little purse. Let’s go and buy a chicken to givehim.” 
(He meant the little boy.) “I cannot give you aveay.” 

So we did not see the sun go down that night either. 
We went down the street for quite a way, and my feel- 
ings were brought back with a rush to old times;avhen 
we entered the very store where I used to stand. Icould 
feel again the glass counter under my feet. Howglulla 
thinker, how little considerate, I was in those days’ No 
wonder that people thought I was not real! Artois and 
I felt in the same way about the new chicken. 

Artois feared the shopman, but he spoke up bravely, 
and we came safely away with the new chicken. 

Artois walked more and more slowly up the street, 
and I knew his thoughts. 

“He is not as nice,” he burst forth suddenly. 
Heart, you know he is not as nice as you are.” 

He meant the new chicken, and I could not but feel 
pleased, although I knew my duty to the other chicken, 

“He is a new shiny yellow,” cried I, “and has no 
mark on his head. He*will learn to play, and, if he is 
stiff and knows nothing now, he yet can learn. He will 
learn to plant his feet, and to curve his back.” 

I wish I had not said that, for I am certain it was that 
that determined my friend to send me to the sick boy. 
My friend desired to send his best, and I had, and always 
shall have, a remarkably handsome back, 

“Dear Heart, you yourself must go,” he said. 

My friend hastened on tiptoe up the walk of the house 
where the sick boy lived, and rang the bell. The door 
was opened by a tall, grown-up person. 

“ Please give this to John, and tell him Artois sent it 
to him,” Artois faltered, handing in the new chicken 
rolled in its paper. 

I thought we were safely through. But no! Artoig 
held me out, 

“ And this, please give him for just while he is sick, to 
lie on his pillow, and for him to talk to.” 

“But they will forget to return me!” screamed I, 
“They will forget ”’— 

It was too late! The grown-up person shut the door 
without a word. Then she opened it again, just to say 
to Artois: 

“ You'd better go right home. The sun has set.” 

“Yes, thank you,” said my friend. And those were 
the last words I ever heard him speak. 

Where is my friend? I was polite to the sick boy, 
as he would wish. I was kind to the new chicken, and 
taught him many things. After the boy was well, I 
stood with patience. When should I return to my 
friend? One day the tall grown-up person took me up, 
and cried over me. Why should she cry?. She took me 
home. Here I am again on the old familiar table, and 
again and again I glance at the door, expecting my friend 
toenter. I have learned to think, and I know, if he were 
here, he would enter the door. Have they sold him, that 
he is away? Would he like to go without me? 

To-day, I hear it said that my friend has gone to 
Heaven. Ah,indeed! That isa fine place. Could not 
a chicken go to that place? I have heard Artois speak 
of that place night and morning; but he did not show it 
to me on the globe at school. I know the world is large, 
yet how long a time must pass, pray, before my friend 
comes home from Heaven? I will plant my feet firmly, 
arch my back properly, and keep my eye directly on the 
door, until he comes, 


* Dear 





New Haven, Conn. ¢ 
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LESSON HELPS. 


———< 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1892.] 


1, January 3.—The Kingdom of Christ.......... 0:00 
2. January 10.—A Song of Salvation 

3. January 17.—Overcome with Wine . 28: 
4, January 2A.—Hezekiah’s Prayer and’ Deliverance....Isa. 37 : 14-21, 33 38 
5. January 31.—The Suffering Saviour 

6, February 7.—The Gracious Call 

7, February 14.—The New Covenant 

8, February 21.—Jehoiakim’s Wickedness 

9. February 28.—Jeremiah Persecuted 
10, March 6.—The Downfall of Judah 

11, March 13.—Promise of a New Heart. 
12, March 20.—Review. 
13, March 27,—The Blessings of the Gospel 


cose seneene AS@, 11 > 1-10 
«sessed, 26 : 1-10 


LESSON XII., SUNDAY, MARCH 20, 1892. 
FIRST QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
HOME READINGS. 


M.—Isa, 11: 1-10. The kingdom of Christ. 
T.—Isa. 26: 1-10. A song of salvation. 
W.—Isa. 53: 1-12. The suffering Saviour. 
T.—Isa. 55: 1-13, The gracious call. 
F’.—Jer. 31 : 27-37. The new covenant. 
§.—-Jer. 39 : 1-10, The downfall of Judah. 
S.—Ezek. 36 : 25-38. Promise of a new heart. 


~~ 
oo 


TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 


Goipen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: He shall reign over the 
house of Jacob for ever; and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end.—Luke 1 : 33. 


I, THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and from the 
river unto the ends of the earth.—Psa, 72 : 8. 
II, A SONG OF SALVATION. 
Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the Lord Jehovah is 
everlasting strength.—Jea. 26 : 4. 
Ill. OVERCOME WITH WINE. 
Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.—Prov. 20 : 1. 
IV. HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER AND DELIVERANCE. 
. The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and delivereth 
them.—Psa, 34: 17. 
V. THE SUFFERING SAVIOUR, 
The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all.—Jea. §3 : 6. 
VI. THE GRACIOUS CALL. 
Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye upon him 
while he is near.—Jsa. 55 : 6. 


VII. THE NEW COVENANT. 
I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember their sin 
no more,—Jer. 31 ; 34. 


VIII, JEHOIAKIM’S WICKEDNESS. 
To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts.— 
Heb, 3 : 15. 
: IX. JEREMIAH PERSECUTED, 
I am with tnee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee.—Jer, 1 : 19. 
X. THE DOWNFALL OF JUDAH, 
Behold, your houe is left unto you desolate.— Matt, 23 : 38. 
XI. PROMISE OF A NEW HEART. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you.— Ezek, 36 : 26. 


TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: Christ the King. 


1. Topic: The King and his Kingdom, 
1. The King’s Qualifications, 
| 2. The King’s Work. 
| 8. Blessedness of his Kingdom. 
| 4. Glories of his Kingdom. 
. Topic: Joy of the King’s Subjects. 
(1. Song of the King’s Subjects. 
< 2. The King and his Enemies. 
3. The King and his Friends. 
. Topic: Wo to the King’s Foes. 
{ 1. Wo to his Foes. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Honor to his Friends, 
3. Destruction to the Perverse. 
. Topic: Help for the King’s Servants. 
(1. The Servant’s Prayer. 
4 2. The King's Response. 
(3. The Oppressor’s Overthrow. 
. Topic: The King in his Sufferings. 
1. Suffering among Men. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Suffering for Others. 
{ 3. Suffering to Save. 
. Toptc: Called by the King. 
1. Invitations and ‘Promises, 
2. Preparations and Encouragements, 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE : 


OUTLINE: { 


. Toptc: The King’s Covenant. 
1. Basis of the Covenant. 
<4 2. Terms of the Covenant. 
3. Permanence of the Covenant, 


OUTLINE : 


” 


8. Topic: Spurning the King’s Message. 
( } God's er Sent. o 
x . God’s Message Spurned. 
OUTLINE : | 3. God’s Message Perpetuated. 
4. God’s Wrath Incurred. 
9. Topic: Persecuting the King’s Messenger. 
1. The King’s Messenger Arrested. 
2. The King’s Messenger Abused. 
3. The King’s Messenger Consulted. 
4, The King’s Messenger Favored. 
10. Topic: Judgments from the King. 
1. Jerusalem Captured. 
2. Zedekiah Afflicted. 
3. Judah Desolated. 
11. Topic: Gifts from the King. 
1. Personal Gifts. 
} 2. National Gifts, 
| 3. Divine Sympathy. 
4. World-wide Fame. 


OUTLINE: 


OUTLINE : } 


OUTLINE: 


REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 

Lesson 1.—Superintendent: And there shall come forth a 
shoot out of the stock of Jesse, and a branch out of his roots 
shall bear fruit: and the spirit of the Lord shall resi upon him, 
the spirit of @isdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear of the Lord 
(Isa, 11: 1, 2). 

Scholars; He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, and 
from the river unto the ends of the earth (Psa, 72 : 8). 

Teachers : He must reign, till he hath put all his enemies 
under his feet (1 Cor. 15 : 25). 


All; Save, Lord : let the King answer us when we call (Psa. 
20:9). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : In that day shall this song be 
sung in the land of Judah: We have a strong city ; salvation 
will he appoint for walls and bulwarks. Open ye the gates, 
that the righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter in. 
Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed on 
thee: because he trusteth in thee (Isa. 26 : 1-3). 

Scholars: Trust ye in the Lord for ever: for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength (Isa. 26 : 4). 

Teachers: They that trust in the Lord are as mount Zion, 
which cannot be moved, but abideth for ever (Psa, 125 : 1). 

All: Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: but we will 
make mention of the name of the Lord our God (Psa. 20 : 7). 


Lesson 3.—Siperintendent: But these also have erred 
through wine, and through strong drink are gone astray; the 
priest and the prophet have erred through strong drink, they 
are swallowed up of wine, they are gone astray through strong 
drink ; they err in vision, they stumble in judgement (Isa. 
28:7). 

Scholars: Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging: and 
whosoever is deceived thereby is not wise (Prov. 20: 1), 

Teachers: Look, not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth its colour in the cup, when it goeth down smoothly 
(Prov. 23 : 31). 

All: At the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder (Prov. 23 : 32). 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And Hezekiah received the 
letter from the hand of the messengers, and read it: and Heze- 
kiah went up unto the house of the Lord, and spread it before 
the Lord. And Hezekiah prayed unto the Lord (Isa. 37 : 14, 15). 

Scholars: The righteous cry, and the Lord heareth, and de- 
livereth them (Psa, 34: 17). 

Teachers: Every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened 
(Matt. 7 : 8). 

All: Answer me when I call, O God of my righteousness 
(Psa. 4:1), 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent : Surely he hath borne our griefs, 
and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, smit- 
| ten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement 
of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are healed 
(Isa. 53 : 4, 5). 

Scholars: The Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us all 
(Isa. 53 : 6), 

Teachers: Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved (Acts 16 : 31). 

All: That life which I now live in the flesh I live in faith, 
the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved me, and gave 
himself up for me (Gal. 2 : 20). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent: Let the wicked forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to 
our God, for he will abundantly pardon (Isa. 55 : 7). 

Scholars; Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, call ye 
upon him while he is near (Isa, 55 : 6). 

Teachers: Ask, and it shall be given you; séek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you (Luke 11 : 9). 

All: Thy face, Lord, will I seek (Psa. 27 : 8). 


Lesson 7.—Superintendent: But this is the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel after those days, saith the 
Lord; I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their 
heart will I write it; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people (Jer. 31 : 33). 

Scholars : I will forgive their iniquity, and I will remember 
their sin no more (Jer. $1 : 34). 








Teachers: But if ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive your trespasses (Matt. 6 : 15). 

All: Hide thy face from my sins, and blot out all mine 
iniquities (Psa. 51 : 9). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: Therefore thus saith the Lord 
concerning Jehoiakim king of Judah: He shall have none to 
sit upon the throne of David: and his dead body shall be cast: 
out in the day to the heat, and in the night to the frost. And I 
will punish him and his seed and his servants for their iniquity ; 
and I will bring upon them, and upon the inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem, and upon the men of Judah, all the evil that I have pro- 
nounced against them, but they hearkened not (Jer. 36: 30, 31). 

Scholars: To day if ye will hear his voice, harden not your 
hearts (Heb. 3 : 15). 

Teachers: Exhort one another day by day, so long as it is 
called To day; lest any one of you be hardened by the deceit- 
fulness of sin (Heb. 3 : 13). 

All: Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; 
let them not have dominion over me (Psa. 19 : 13). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: So Irijah laid hold on Jere- 
miah, and brought him to the princes. And the princes were 
wroth with Jeremiah, and smote him, and put him in prison in 
the house of Jonathan the scribe; for they had made that the 
prison (Jer. 37 : 14,15). : 

Scholars: I'am with thee, saith the Lord, to deliver thee 
(Jer. 1:19). 

Teachers: When thou passest through the waters, I will be’ 
with thee; and through the waters, they shall not overflow 
thee: when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be 
burned; neither shall the flame kindle upon thee (Isa. 43 : 2). 

All; Lead me in a plain path, because of mine enemies.( Psa. 
27 : 11). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent: Then the king of Babylon 
slew the sons of. Zedekiah in Riblah before his eyes: also the 
king of Babylon slew all the nobles of Judah. Moreover he 
put out Zedekiah’s eyes, and bound him in fetters, to carry him 
to Babylon. And the Chaldeans burned the king’s house, and 
the houses of the people, with fire, and brake down the walls of 
Jerusalem (Jer. 39 : 6-8). 

Scholars ; Behold, your house is left unto you desolate (Matt, 
23 : 38). 

Teachers: If thou forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever 
(1 Chron. 28 : 9). . 

All: God forbid that we should forsake the Lord (Josh. 
24:16). 

Lesson 11.—Supintendent: And I will sprinkle clean 
water upon you, and ye shall be clean: from all your filthiness, 
and from all your idols, will I cleanse you (Ezek. 36 : 25). * 

Scholars; A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you (Ezek. 36 : 26). 

Teachers: Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except a man be 
born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God (John 3 : 3). 

All: Create in me a clean heart, O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me (Psa. 51 : 10). 





. RECAPITULATION. 


“ Christ the King” was the general topic under which the 
lessons of the closing quarter were grouped. His kingship 
is set forth with varying directness in these lessons. Some 
are brilliant with Christ and the features of his reign; while 
others present only the general facts of the divine sovereignty, 
with illustrations of the loyalty of his people and the folly of 
his foes. The lessons as a whole have been presented thus: 


CHRIST THE KING. 


. The King and his Kingdom. 

. Joy of the King’s Subjects. 

. Wo to the King’s Foes. 

. Help for the King’s Servants. 
The King in his Sufferings. 

. Called by the King. 

. The King’s Covenant. 

. Spurning the King’s Message. 
. Persecuting the King’s Messenger. 
10. Judgments from the King. 
11. Gifts from the King. 


Lessons 1-6 are drawn from Isaiah’s writings, and may be 
treated as a separate group. 

Lesson 1.—This presents a general view of “ The King and 
his Kingdom.” Of the King, his Qualifications and his Work 
are shown; of his Kingdom, its Blessedness and its Glories 
ar2 presented. 

Lesson 2.—This lesson passes beyond the points of the pre- 
vious view, and displays the “Joy of the King’s Subjects.” 
First their Song bursts joyously upon the ear; then follow 
two pictures displaying The King and his Enemies and The 
King and his Friends. 
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Lesson 3.—Further attention is now paid to the two classes 
just discussed ; for God’s word is intended to benefit men, 
whether loyal or disloyal to their Lord. “ Wo to the King’s 
Foes” is considered, (1) In itself, (2) In contrast with the 
Honors of the King’s Friends, and (3) In its ontcome of 
Destruction to the Perverse. 

Lesson 4.—The loyal class is next viewed under the topic 
“ Help for the King’s Servants.” The Prayer of his servant 
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Hezekiah brings quick and effeetive Response from the King, 
and Hezekial:’s Oppressors are completely Overthrown. 

Lesson 5.—But these victories are not won without pains 
and pangs. We see, therefore, “ The King in his Sufferings.” 
These were “ Among ‘men,” with whom his lot was cast; 
“For others,” he bearing their sins and sorrows; and “To 
save,” for his prime work was to “save his people from their 
sins.” . 

Lesson 6.—The channel for the outflow of grace from the 
King being effectually opened by his sufferings, men are now 
“Called by the King.” And his calls include all the various 
phases of solicitation which are likely toprevail. Invitations 
and Promises, and Preparations and Encouragement, are 
here, and all are beautifully adapted to win from alienation 
and bring into fellowship with the King over all. 

Lessons 7-10 are from the prophecies of Jeremiah, and, 
like the group from Isaiah, may be treated separately. 

Lesson 7.—To win back an alien people there is presented 
a gracious display of “ The King’s Covenant.” Its Basis, its 
Terms, and its Permanence, are severally set forth in most 
attractive form. 

Lesson 8.—But the King’s clemency is not appreciated by 
all. Many spurn it, as did Jehoiakim, who is here set forth 
as an instance of “Spurning the King’s Message.” That 
message is Sent to him and Spurned by him; but his bitter- 
ness does not appal God, whose message is Perpetuated in 
spite of Jehoiakim, and whose. Wrath that puny ruler justly 
incurred. 

Lesson 9.—Another phase of human opposition to God here 
appears in the act of “ Persecuting the King’s Messenger.” 
Jeremiah is Arrested and Abused. Then he is Consulted by 
the weakling ruler of the land, and by him Favored to come 
extent, though in a cowardly way. 

Lesson 10.— Judgments from the King” fall at last upon 
a wicked and hardened people. Jerusalem is Captured, Zede- 
kiah is sorely Afflicted, and Judah, the land of promise, is 
Desolated. 

Lesson 11 is from the writings of Ezekiel, the prophet of 
the Captivity. He completes the trio of great prophets 
studied this quarter. In the midst of their desolations he 
tells of “ Gifts from the King,” both Personal and National, 
the essence of which is Divine Sympathy with the afflicted 
exiles, and World-wide Fame for their restoration and final 
blessedness. 

The entire series of lessons shows how true is the angel’s 
promise to Mary, as cited in the golden text for the-quarter : 
“ He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever; and of his 
kingdom there shall be no end.” 


REVIEW LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., “LL.D. 





It is very striking to notice how exactly and minutely the 
office, character, and teachings of Chfist are shadowed out 
by many passages in the Old Testament. The earlier prophets 
had confined themselves to spoken addresses, so that from 
Samuel to Amos we have little more than fragmentary utter- 
ances, preserved only from their connection with some his- 
torical incident; but even in these the grand features of later 
and fuller records of their discourses are strikingly anticipated. 
In contrast to the importance so easily laid, in a priestly and 
ritual service, on due fulfilment of prescribed observances, 
even Samuel—the virtual founder of the order of prophets, 


as we know them—asks Saul if the Lord has “as great | 


delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the 
voice of the Lord,” adding, “ Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams” (1 Sam. 
15 : 22). 

Elijah and Elisha, the great prophets of the northern king- 
dom, left nothing in writing. But from their time the pro- 
phetical office passed into a new phase. Till their day it had 
been largely associated with symbolical action and physical 
excitement. The prophet had taken an active part in public 
affairs, and had been often a prominent actor in political 
crises, With Isaiah, the tempest, and earthquake, and light- 
nings of Horeb, and the slaughter of Carmel, had finally 
given place to the still small voice of the teacher. The pen 
records the prophetic words, and these embody conceptions 
and visions of ever-increasing spirituality and nobleness, 

Thus, in the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, we have.a picture 
of the future of Israel, which, in its lofty spiritual beauty, 
prefigures wondrously the characteristics of the glorious and 
unsuffering kingdom of Christ, and the sublime features of 
his own personality. The shoot from the decayed stock of 
Jesse, and the green sucker springing from its roots, are painted 
in language applied to our Lord in many verses of the New 
Testament. Thus St. John repeats the name, “the Root of 
David” (Rev. 5:5). St. Paul (Acts 13: 23) applies the 
whole passage to Christ. St. Matthew draws from it the 
reason of his being called a Nazarene (Matt. 2:23). St. Paul 
quotes it, in one of its details, in 2 Thessalonians 2 : 8, and 
other allusions offer themselves in the references given in 
our Bibles. 

In Isaiah 26: 1-10, the song put by the prophet in the 
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mouth of “the land of Judah,” after its deliverance from its 
enemies round about it, is no less suited for a chant of tri- 
umph, at the establishment among mankind of the kingdom 

our Lord, in which the soul may well find its strong city, 
with salvation appointed for its walls and bulwarks. Into 
it, in a truer sense than into the ancient Jerusalem, the 
righteous nation that, keeps loyally to God may enter, and 
the Christian may well feel that Jehovah will keep him in 
perfect peace whose mind is stayed on him, because he trusts 
in him, and that in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength, 
worthy of our trust forever. 

The denunciation of Samaria for its drunkenness (Isa. 28 : 
1-13) is a lesson for our own times as much as for those of 
the prophet; for, though strong drink may not be so much 
the besetting sin of our rulers or teachers as it was in the 
last days of the northern kingdom among the same classes, it 
yet saps national strength to a degree almost beyond realiza- 
tion. Nor can it be less the duty of the prophets of our time 
to make a stand against so great an evil than it was in the 
days of Isaiah. With us, as much as with the faithful of the 
old Jewish Church, the ideal of noble self-devotion, in the cir- 
cumstances around us, is assuredly that we be Nazarites, like 
the prophets, keeping far from any kind of intoxicating 
drink. 

There is no incident in Old Testament history more striking 
than that of Hezekiah’s deliverance from the Assyrian army. 
His spreading the great king’s letter “before the Lord,” as 
actually inhabiting the temple, and sitting between the 
cherubim in the dark holy of holies, is well fitted to make 
us grateful that, under Christ’s teaching, we have no longer 
such local and limited conceptions of the presence of the 
Eternal, but can rejoice that he is to be found wherever he 
is worshiped in spirit and in truth. Yet Hezekiah’s concep- 
tion of God as ruling over all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
as having made heaven and earth, is vastly in advance of 
that of Jacob, who was astonished to find him at.Bethel as 
well as at Beersheba. The monuments illustrate Hezekiah’s 
statement that the Assyrians burned the gods of the nations 
they conquered, or broke them up; representations of their 
doing so being found on the slabs from Nineveh in the British 
Museum. 

By “the servant of Jehovah,” of whom Isaiah so often 
speaks, it would seem that, at times, Israel collectively is 
meant, in the same way as the Virgin Mary says, “ He hath 
holpen his servant Israel” (Luke 1 : 54); while at other 
times the prophet applies the name to himself, or to some 
other person, varying in different cases. In Isaiah 52: 14 
it is applied to one whose visage had been marred till it was 





him. Nor had he moral courage enough to go out and give 
himself up to the Babylonians, thongh Jeremiah told him 
his life would be spared if he did so. A stronger character 
would have saved Judah, as well as his own dynasty, 
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REVIEW LESSON THOUGHTS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The first words of the first lesson of this quarter give the 
key-note of the whole. The common theme is the rise of the 
true King and kingdom from amid the ruins of the Davidie 
monarchy. The first three lessons set forth the broad aspects 
of that dominion. in regard to the person of the king, the 
blessedness of his subjects, and the wo of his enemies, Les- 
son 4 interposes the narrative of the deliverance of Jerusalem, 
as a token of Divine long-suffering, and a symbol of Divine 
protection to be more signally extended to the real city of the 
living God, the church yet to be. Then follow, in Lessons 
5-8, another triad, setting forth still more evangelically the 
figure of the suffering Servant, ringing out the clear-toned 
invitation to all men to share the blessings of the kingdom, 
and proclaiming the conditions of the new covenant in the 
blood of the King. 

The next three lessons make another group, portraying the 
utter break-down and consequent sweeping away of the exist- 
ing kingdom, the fall of which prepares for the approach of 
the true Ruler. The house of Jesse is reduced to the .condi- 
tion foretold in the initial prophecy of the quarter. In due 
time the sucker from the root will show above ground, There- 
fore, Lesson 10 breathes not despair, but hope, and proclaims, 
with unfaltering confidence, the rising of a new Israel, cleansed, 
and satisfied with the favor of their God. Our review must 
seek to grasp the salient points only. 

In Lesson 1, the person of the expected King is the main 
thing. First his lowly origin is emphasized, under the image 
of a feeble sucker springing froni a hewn-down tree, of which 
but a stump is left. In wonderful contrast, and with eloquent 
abruptness, his majestic endowments are set sid@by side with 
his lowly origin, and their source disclosed in the permanent 
resting upon him of the sevenfold spirit of Jehovah. The 
qualities signalized are mainly those belonging to a ruler 
and judge, and they are all used for the defense of the lowly 
and the subjugation of the proud. You cannot explain such 
a character as that of Jesus, springing from such an environ- 
ment, by any natural laws, You have to gé to school to 
Isaiah, and see in his fair manhood the direct effect of an 





not dike that of a man, his form also being made, by ill-treat- 
ment, unlike the sons of men. But in the close of the pre- 
ceding chapter we find the sufferings and ill usage of Israel in 
captivity compared to a “cup of trembling” and “ the dregs 
of the cup of the fury of God,” which may well be regarded as 
equivalent to the “ marring” and maltreatment of the “ser- 
vant of Jehovah.” Yet nothing, in many of the details, 
more exactly describes the sufferings, work, and triumph of 
our Lord, than this fifty-third chapter, which is, hence, with 
great appropriateness, applied to him, as “the Servant of 
Jehovah” in an altogether special sense. 

In the fifty-fifth chapter, originally addressed to the cap- 
tives of Babylon, we have, in the same way, language than 
which nothing could be more Hitting, as a gracious call to 
leave, not the earthly Babylon, but the captivity to sin in 
which all men lie till freed by the grace of God. The lofty, 
moral tone of the prophets is vividly shown in the new 
covenant promised by Jeremiah, to be writtén by God in the 
hearts of his people, when he had restored them from exile. 
Spiritual religion, not legal observances, in which they had 
hitherto trusted far too much, would mark that happy time. 
Unfortunately the days have not yet come when it can be 
said that it is no longer necessary to teach any one to “know 
the Lord,” since all know him, from the least to the greatest. 
Nor does there seem any close approach to it, either in 
the Jewish world or outside its limits, 

Jehoiakim’s wickedness, in burning the roll of the prophet’s 
utterances, must have seemed almost inconceivably dreadful; 
for a holy man, speaking for God, was, in antiquity, as he 
still is in the East, one whose every word, claiming to be 
inspired, is heard with awe. It is no wonder that his con- 
temporaries believed he had sold himself to the Evil One, 
and that the name of the demon who had bought him— 
Codonazer—was found branded on the skin of his dishonored 
corpse, 

The ruin of Judah under Zedekiah was inevitable. Assyria 
and Babylon had alike tried the plan of leaving Jerusalem to 
be a buffer between Egypt and Western Asia, which the Pha- 
raohs constantly sought to win back from the powers on the 
Euphrates. But, over and again, Judah betrayed both Nin- 
eveh and Chaldea, taking sides with Egypt, its nearest neigh- 


great, as Nebuchadnezzar had made him swear by “ Elohim” 
to be faithful. Yet it seems as if weakness, rather than 
treachery, led him to his disastrous breach of faith; for he 
was evidently cowed by the camarilla which ruled in Jerusa- 





lem, and declared for Egypt virtually without consulting 





bor. In the case of Zedekiah, his offense was especially | 


altogether unexampled continuity and abundance of the gifts 
of God's spirit. Such a king will shed harmony and healing, 
and, being first of all king of righteousness, will thereafter 
be king of peace. Creation will share in the universal con- 
cord; and when the earth is through him full of the knowl. 
edge of the Lord, it will be emptied of violence, poison, 
and fear. 

The triumphant song of the strong city in Lesson 2 is like 
a choral answer to the great prophecy in the former lesson, 
Mark the purely ideal and spiritual nature of the city. Its 
walls are salvation; its gates admit only the righteous, The 
prophet is thinking of no earthly city, however impregnable 
on its rock, Jerusalem only supplies the symbol which his 
faith uses. Mark, too, the prominence given to the act of 
faith, as the condition of stedfast mind and of perfect peace, 
Mark the striking contrast of the two cities,—the one founded 
on the rock, girt about by God-appointed salvation for bul- 
warks, and peacefully dwelt in by truth-keeping people, and 
the other, against which Jehovah discharges the bolts of his 
wrath, just because it is “lofty,” until its proud towers lie 
prone. Mark the triumph which reiterates thrice, the Divine 
act in laying it low, and the poor and needy, long oppressed 
by it, treading down its ruins. 

When that vision of the city of God dawns, the weary hours 
of waiting in the night of exile and sorrow will be vindicated 
and recompensed. The remembrance of how they waited 
till it came will gladden the inhabitants when it has come. 
The crash of the falling city should teach men righteousness, 
But, alas! even judgments do not always better; and there 
is such an obstinacy of evil possible, both in this world and 
in the next, that, in spite of both favor and judgment, a man 
will turn away from God's blessed light. 

The judgment on Samaria in Lesson 3 is a symbol of the 
judgments on the enemies of the King, the rebels against his 
dominion. While the actual drunkenness so vehemently 
rebuked and so vividly represented in its most disgusting 
characteristics is to be fully kept in view as one great cause 
of the Divine anger, the wider teaching of the passage should 
be noted. As the flowers in some rich valley are beaten and 
cut by a hail-storm, or sodden with pitiless pelting rain, or 
soaked and swept.away in a flood, or trampled into mud by 
the careles#foot, so shall all bravery and glory of man, which 
lifts itself against God, be destreyed, when he lifts himself 
against it. 

But the hour of judgment on evil will also be the hour of 
the coronation of good; and the Lord who tears the fading 
wreaths from the hot brows of those drunk wit’: worldly de- 
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lights of whatever sort, will himself be for a crown of beauty 
for the temples of the humble who have trusted in him. All 
God’s dealings have a double aspect. They are’light and 
darkness. The damning sin is making light of God’s mes- 
sage ; and they who turn away from the blessed promise of 
rest, because it comes in a shape fit for babes, and think to 
pour their ridicule upon it, will find that the simple syllables 
have terrible power, and catch the feet of the despisers. 

Lesson 4 interposes the account of the deliverance of Jeru- 
salem in Hezekiah’s reign. It teaches how unwilling God 
was to smite, and how ready to respond to the appeal of faith. 
What is the wisest thing for a man in trouble todo? Take 
his trouble to God. Hezekiah did not summon counselors or 
soldiers, but went straight to the temple with Sennacherib’s 
misbive in his hand. He could not have done a more “ pru- 
dent” thing. Faith is always wisdom. No doubt, the exer- 
cise of our own wits and resources is the way by which we 
generally get the help of God in our difficulties, and fast- 
days will not stop cholera without cleanliness and good water; 
but let us go to God first, in all griefs.and trials, 

And let us take a lesson from Hezekiah, too, in the way to 
pray. He dwelt on the great names of God as his plea and 
his encouragement. Let us hearten our hopes by thinking 
of what God has revealed himself as being ; and let us remem- 
ber that the strongest plea with him, who is his own motive, 
is to spread before him our great need and his own exceeding 
love and power. Let us learn, too, to aim at that height of 
faith and zeal for God’s honor, which can regard his glory as 
the main reason for which we ask for our own deliverance. 
That will task our self-abnegation ; but it is attainable, and, 
if attained, is blessed. The camp of dead men and the fleeing 
invader witness thattie prayer of the destitute is the strongest 
force, and it remains‘so to-day. No man is without resources 
who can pray. A whisper brings down an avalanche. Our 
low complaints set God’s strength in motion, and nothing can 
stand in the path of that white omnipotence. 

The next three lessons areclosely connected. The first of 
them brings us right under Calvary. It is liker a page of a 
gospel than of a prophet, so minute and detailed are its cor- 
respondences with the great Sacrifice on the cross. The four 
divisions of the prophecy, as marked in the Revised Version, 
should be observed. In the first we see the unbelief and re- 
jection which Christ’s lowly condition provoked. In the 
second (vs, 4-6) the mystery of his sufferings, as the atone- 
ment for our sins, is set forth with a fulness of repetition and 
variety of repxesentation which defy all attempts to eliminate 
that truth from the page. In the next section we have the 
meek patience and lamb-like innocence of the Sufferer con- 
trasted with the unjust sentence on him. Finally we have 
the enigmatical prediction of triumph after death, growing 
influence and prolonged days after being made a sacrifice 
for sin, and this forecast of inexplicable, posthumous sway 
based on the strange fact that the substitutionary sufferings 
of the righteous Servant were the appointment of Jehovah. 
Surely it is hard by any ingenuities of criticism to blot out 
the testimony of that page of prophecy to the central truth of 
Christianity, the sacrifice of Christ in obedience to the 
Pather’s love, the death of Christ for us. 

The gracious call of Isaiah 55 naturally follows. If such 
a salvation be indeed procured at such a cost, the invitation 
to partake of it must fly as far as sin has spread. The call is 
addressed to all thirsty,—and who has not known the pains 
of unsatisfied desires? It speaks to all the penniless,—and 
who has enough to deserve the blessing offered? It calls to 
partake of that whicn is at once water, wine, and milk, meet- 
ing all forms of human thirst and ministering satisfaction to 
all needs. It puts its great mercy in the form of a paradox, 
which is plain. To buy without price is to take without 
bringing anything that deserves the gift. The Devil and the 
world drive hard. bargains. They sell at dear rates, and the 
buyers bring away nothing. But God gives himself and all 
the joys of his love to anybody who will have them. 

That great invitation, whose universal width corresponds 
to the greatness of the sufferings and salvation, is followed in 
the same lesson by another, to “seek the Lord,” and to bring 
our thoughts into accord with his. The dissonance between 
God's ways and thoughts and ours enforces the call ; for the 
relation between these is not merely that of dissonance, but 
that of elevation on the one hand, and lowliness on the other. 
The recognition of unlikeness between us and God may drive 
to despair; but it becomes a motive to trust and return when 
we think of him as bending above sinful humanity as heaven 
does over the low and barren earth, and sending down the 
sweet influences of his grace and word, which shall make the 
earth bring forth and bud. 

The conditions of the new covenant flow, like the gracious 
call to the waters, from the sacrifice of Calvary. There are 
four articles in it: An inward law of love, instead of an out- 
ward letter written on stone; a true recip possession, 
God being ours, and we his; ay inward knowledge of God 
the result of experience, which makes each man recipient of 
direct teaching, and independent, in some sense, of even 
brotherly help; and, as basis of all, forgiveness of all sins. 
These are the gifts which the blood of the covenant has 
bought for men. There could have been no words like Jere- 





miah’s unless Isaiah’s prophecy of the Lamb who bore our 
griefs had gone before. 

The three historical lessons which come next serve to set 
in contrast to the new kingdom promised the rottenness of 
the old. The tragedy of the nation’s long agony and final 
fall is but as the removing of things that can be shaken, that 
the eternal kingdom of the King, who reigns because he has 
suffered, may be established. Jehoiakim’s ostentatious con- 
tempt of God’s threatenings only brings about the renewal of 
these with the addition of “many like words.” God's word 
is immortal, and the attempt to brush aside or to put out of 
existence its merciful severity of warning but brings heavier 
condemnation. The persecution of Jeremiah is one more 
illustration of the rottenness of the kingdom. The hatred of 
the princes is wreaked on the messenger, but is meant for the 
message, and, little as they would have confessed it, for its 
sender, A nation that has only a dungeon for God's ser- 
vant cannot be God’s people. The sick man who flings away 
his medicine and beats the physician must die, The feeble 
king and the firm-willed prophet are strongly contrasted. 
The one shows how bad mere weakness may become; the 
other, how strong is gentle patience, and how the servant of 
the Lord must not strive, but conquers by endurance, as his 
Master does by long-suffering. 

The last scene of all proclaims in the fall of the city, the 
miserable fate of the king, that judgments long delayed fall 
heavily at last; that sin is death for a nation as for an 
individual; that God’s word is no idle threat; and that 
obedience and righteousness must characterize the people of 
the King. 

The tree has been hewn down. When will the sucker 
from its root appear? The outward kingdom is shattered. 
Is the dream of David’s Son being the world’s monarch shat- 
tered with it? Are all the glowing visions of prophets falsi- 
fied? Ezekiel’s words in Lesson 10 ring out the immortal 
hope whielt paid no heed to the annihilation of the kingdom, 
and saw, as clear and bright as ever, from the rivers of Baby- 
lon, the happy days to come. There shall still be a King of 
David’s line. His people shall gather round him, cleansed, 
forgiven, blessed with new, hallowed natures, dwelt in by 
God’s Spirit, satisfied with all things needful for sustenance 
and enjoyment, and remembering with not disturbing peni- 
tence their own unworthiness. The land shall be tilled, the 
cities filled with men numerous as the flocks that thronged 
the ways to the city in times of festival, and, like these, des- 
tined to be sacrifices, but living and glad ones, That fair 
prospect survives all the misery of captivity and of blighted 
hopes. The kingdom of God shall be established on the 
earth, and Messiah shall be its King. They that went before 
cried, ‘“‘ Hosanna, blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.” May we who follow after chant the same ho- 
sanna, as undismayed by present opposition as they were by 
weary years of the tarrying of the Vision! 

Manchester, England. 


REVIEW TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
‘718 GREATLY WISE TO TALK WITH OUR PAST HOURS. 


The quarter’s study has extended widely over Jerusalem, 
Egypt, and Babylon, over nearly one hundred and seventy-five 
years, over the work of three of the greatest prophets, and 
over numerous kings—great and little. It is the whole 
world’s history in epitome. Man’s self-will, rebellion, and 
misery; God’s goodness, care, tender warning, dire threats, 
destruction of multitudes, and saving of remnants, burning 
of chaff, and garnering and replanting of wheat. 

This quarter's lessons pertain to Judah only, Israel hav- 
ing gone into c.ptivity just before these studies begin. 

The main idea of these lessons is that Christ is the real 
king. He is of the house of David, according to ancient 
promise (Lesson 1). He brings salvation and everlasting 
strength and righteousness (Lesson 2). He is a mighty and 
strong one, a tempest of hail, a destroying storm, a flood of 
mighty waters overflowing to the drunken sots (Lesson 3), He 
hears the prayer of Hezekiah, and sends back Sennacherib in 
sore defeat (Lesson 4).” He suffers, yea, dies for his people, to 
save them from their own sins. He was wounded for our 
transgressions, bruised for our iniquities, with his stripes we 
are healed (Lesson 5). Such infinite love expresses itself in 
the phrase “abundantly pardon” (Lesson 6). But this’ is 
not enough. There is a new and better covenant written on 
the heart, and a changed nature (Lesson 7). 

A puppet king may destroy the roll of promises, but the 
real king keeps his word without the bond (Lesson 8). The 
king’s messengers are persecuted and cast out as well as the 
king. They are fellow-sufferers and are glorified together 
(Lesson 9). 

The shepherd must rule the flock, the vine-dresser prune 
the vines, the king purge the vile out of the kingdom. The 
captivity is a necessity and a mercy. Only by it could 
Jerusalem be cleansed. Idolatry died out of Israel forever 
(Lesson 10). 

The perfect cleansing and giving of a new heart settles the 





empire till he whose right to rule shall: come and restore all 
things (Lesson 11). 

Who knows this history knows all history, and who knows 
this salvation knows all salvation. 


University Park, Colo. 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Below is a chart of the titles, golden texts, and the word 
that indicates an appropriate teaching from each lesson, Let 
the teacher begin by drilling the class on this chart. If he 
has not enough copies of The Sunday School Times to go 
round his class, he can easily make a dozen copies of this 
chart, so that each scholar may have one. This will bea 
little trouble, but if the teacher proposes to get along without 
trouble, and yet do good work, he is much mistaken. It will 





GOLDEN TEXT. 
He shall. 
Trust ye. 
Wine is. 

The righteous. 
The Lord, 
Seek ye. 

I will. 
To-day. 

Iam. 
Behold. 
A new. 


TEACHING. 
Peace. 
Deliverance. 
Abstain. 
Pray. 
Substitute. 
Mercy. 

No sin. 
Beware. 
Endure. 
At last, 
Within. 
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not be hard to evolve the “teaching” given above from each 
lesson; but if the teacher has any “better line of practical 
teaching to present, let him take that, and substitute it for 
the one suggested. Your own work is always better for you 
than that of another. It pays to work up your own line of 
practical application. 

Having drilled sufficiently on this part of the review, let 
the teacher now go on to take a larger view of the lessons as 
awhole. To do this, it will be needful for him again to go 
rapidly over the state of things at the time described in these 
lessons, If'you do this, you will soon see that, while the 
times were those of midnight, the lessons, many of them, are 
those of noonday. This will, therefore, make a good division 
on which to work the whole series of lessons; for as soon as 
you begin to study them according to this division, you will 
perceive that all the midnight lessons belong to men’s action, 
and all the noonday lessons are so because God strikes in and 
illumines the darkness, You might also divide the lessons by 
another wording, as follows: Man’s midnight darkness, God’s 
merciful dawn. 

Now let the scholars give you the lessons that bear on 
man’s midnight. To-pick these out is not a hard task. Take 
Lesson 3. This refers to the state of the northern kingdom. 
In it Isaiah depicts the state of affairs at that time in the 
kingdom of Israel, It was dark indeed. All seemed to be 
going to ruin, and yet the men of those times were satisfied 
with the condition of things. In passing, let the teacher, at 
each “darkness” lesson, call out the indications that we are 
still in a similar state in our times. For example, this day 
is not yet free from the drink curse. If Isaiah should to-day 
walk down some of our city streets, he would have occasion 
to use much the same language as that which he addressed to 
the men of his times. This darkness came, not from above, 
but from the sinful hearts of men. 

Look at Lesson 8 for more darkness. Here we have a man 
actually engaged in putting out what light he has. What 
madness! He has light, but he prefers darkness. This was 
the condition of the Jews when the Master came. He was 
the light of the world, and they put him to death. This 
is the state of many in these days who resist the light and pre- 
fer to dwell in the gloom of their sinful desires. 

The same darkness is apparent in Lesson 9. Here the 
best man in the kingdom of Judah is put into prison because 
he speaks the truth, And now, in Lesson 10, we have the 
result of this love of darkness, in the dreadful captivity, 
which only foreshadows the final captivity to sin that awaits 
all who love darkness rather than light. 

On the other hand we have lessons of noonday light. These 
come from above; for all light comes down, not up. Call for 
these. They are numbers 1, 2, 4,5,6,7,an411. In whatever 
way you deal with these, be sure to show that the source of 
all this light is God. Show also that/all the light that is to 
come in things temporal is to be preceded by light in the in- 
ward parts of those whom God works upon. Not by more 
armies, or navies, or kings, or victories, is this day of light to 
be brought on. Only by the implantation of God’s truth in 
the heart in such a way that it shall be lived out in the life, 
can this age of light be advanced. This is what the Word of 
God teaches from beginning to end; and that just as truly in 
Genesis 3 as in Revelation 22. Here lies the true kingdom 
of God, and, till it is established in men’s hearts (and that 
means in your heart and mine), it will never fill the earth, 
and the darkness will never be turned to light. 

New York City. 
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REVIEW HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY 
43 TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


To review each and all of this quarter’s lessons, or preserve 
a chain of connectiomin their order, would indeed be a diffi- 
cult matter for a child. To give very much instruction as to 
the life-history or writings of the three prophets is not re- 
quired ; and with such authors as Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel it would be only confusing. Even the golden texts 
have as little unity as the lesson titles. But there is one 
theme, the key-note of prophecy and gospel, and children 
can join in the universal chorus, “ Christ is king.” 

These lessons, difficult as some have been, can in some 
degree be rectlled under the title of the opening lesson of the 
year, “ The Kingdom of Christ.” No golden text could be 
more appropriate for this primary review than the one from 
Luke 1 : 83: “Of his kingdom there shall be no end.” The 
words of our golden text were spoken by an angel who came 
from heaven to tell Mary that she should have a son, and 
what his name should be called. Do you know his name? 
Do you know the meaning? He was called Jesus Christ,— 
Jesus, because he should save his people from their sins ; 
Christ, because he was the chosen anointed one, given by his 
Father, God, to save the world. There was a shepherd-king 
to whom it was promised, long before, that one should come 
from his family who should reign forever. Who was that 
king? 

Hundreds of years after David’s time there was a prophet 
who wrote of the coming Saviour, Jesus Christ; how he 
should look, and suffer, and die. He was a prophet, a Jew, 
who lived in Jerusalem seven hundred years before Jesus 
was born. We have been studying his words in several of 
our lessons ; do you know his name?. He wrote the first les- 
son we had this year; what was the name of that lesson? 
Isaiah was taught by God to see the coming King, and to 
write how wise and righteous he would be. We can look 
backward and read in the New Testament the story of hislife 
on earth, and see how many of Isaiah’s words have already 
been fulfilled. The Jews knew of other kingdoms and of 
earthly kings; for some of the kings were their enemies, The 
Jews wer® God’s own chosen people, but they had often 
sinned and forgotten God. 

Do you remember the words of Isaiah when he said wo 
should come upon their land? He told of a mighty and 
strong one whom the Lord would use to destroy one of their 
beautiful cities, Samaria, and carry off many of their people 
to be slaves, It was all so; for they forgot to trust in God, 
in whom is everlasting strength. Again, years after, the 
same great enemy came with his armies to Jerusalem. What 
was the name of the king of the Jews who spread out a letter 
before Godin the temple, and prayed? Did Godhear? Did 
the Lord answer? How did the Lord kelp and deliver? 

You see how kings and kingdoms were all in the hands of 
the Lord, showing the people how he could rule and punish, 
and prepare the way for the coming of the everlasting King. 
The Jews’ knew of the promised One, and Isaiah kept on 
warning them of sin, and telling them of the Saviour to come. 

What did he say the Lord had laidonhim? What words 
did he say of Jesus’ sufferings and death which we know were 
all fulfilled ? 

How was he despised? _ Who rejected him? How was he 
wounded? How was he punished with the wicked, and yet 
made his grave with the rich ? 

Isaiah called on the people to believe in the Lord, to repent, 
and be forgiven. They thought the Saviour to come would 
be a great earthly king, bi Isaiah taught them that he was 
coming to save their souls from sin. He begged them to for- 
sake their wicked ways and return to God. What did he say 
of God’s mercy and how he will pardon sin? He told them 
that the Lord waited to bless them and give everlasting life 
to their souls. Do you remember how he called thirsty ones 
tocome? When did he say they should seek the Lord? 
With what picture lessons did Isaiah tell how much higher 
are the ways and thoughts of the Lord than our ways and 
thoughts? How did he teach that God’s word is sure, by 
telling of the rain and snow? 

What prophet grieved and wept over the sins of the peo- 
pie? Jeremiah lived seventy years after Isaiah, but the 
people still needed to be taught and warned ; for preaching 
and prayers had not turned them from their sins. What 
covenant had they broken? Long before, their fathers had 
promised to obey God’s laws. Did they keep their promise ? 
What commandment had they broken when they served idols 
like the heathen around them? What new covenant did 
Jeremiah say the Lord would make with them? What did 
he say of their iniquity and about remembering their sin? 

Of whose coming did the prophets all tell? What exam- 
ple have we of a king who destroyed God’s written word? 
Are there any now who sin in the same way and treat God’s 
Word no better than he did? 

How was Jeremiah persecuted? 
did the Lord speak to him? 


What words of comfort 





How did punishment and destruction come to Jerusalem ? 
What became of King Zedekiah ? 

Who was the prophet and priest who gave the promise of 
a new heart? What spirit was to be given to those who 
would repent? What was promised to the people if they 
would return to God? Where had so many been carried 
away captive? They were to return to their own homes, 
their cities to be built again, their land be like the Garden 
of Eden. 

In all these lessons, what do you remember of words of 
prayer? What words of promise? A new heart, a new 
spirit, a new home after captivity. To all the Lord's suffer- 
ing ones, as to the prophet in the dungeon, “I am with thee 
to deliver thee.” How like Jesus’ last words, “ Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world”! 

Brightest of all the prophet’s pictures are those of the king- 
dom of Christ when the whole world shall be his own and his 
glory fill the earth, when those who have trusted in his word 
shall be with Jesus their king, and have a share in his ever- 
lasting kingdom, 

Louisville, Ky. 





REVIEW QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


1. Toe Wrirers.—What three prophets have we studied 
this quarter? Where did they preach? How do their 
prophecies differ from each other in subject? style? purpose? 
When did they live? What differences in the national for- 
tunes required of them different modes of preaching? Which 
of these prophets is most quoted in the New Testament? 
Why? What fourth book was written by one of them? 

2. Persons.—Where, and in what connection, have these 
persons been mentioned: Baruch? Nebuzaradan? Hezekiah? 
Jeremiah? Jehudi? Chaldeans? Jonathan the scribe? Isa- 
iah? Sennacherib? Jehoiakim? Nebuchadnezzar? Zedekiah? 
Jesse? Ezekiel? Amoz? Esarhaddon? David? Jehoiachin? 

3. Piaces.—Where are these places, and with what events 
of the lessons are they associated: “ Ephraim”? Judah? the 
land of Benjamin? Riblah? the Arabah? Jerusalem? Nine- 
veh? Israel? “the house of the Lord”? Hamath? the plains 
of Jericho? “my holy mountain”? Assyria? Babylon? the 
gate of Benjamin? the middle gate? “the two walls”? the 
king’s garden ? ° 

4, Customs.—In what connection have the following been 
mentioned, and what facts regarding Eastern life must be 
known in order to understand the passage: “ first-ripe fig” ? 
“divide the spoil”? “weigh money”? “roll”? “ninth 
month”? “girdle”? “thorn”? “ winter house”? “ receive 
his portion”? “brasier”’? “ basilisk” ? “asp”? “ myrtle- 
tree” ? “captain of the ward”? “sprinkle clean water”? 
“a rock”? “baker’s street” ? “ensign”? “the cherubim”? 
“a mount”? “ Ho, every one that thirsteth”? “ put out his 
eyes”? “the flock in her appointed feasts” ? 

5. Comparisons.— What, in these lessons, is the compari- 
son of the branch ? of the wolf and lamb? of the city ? of the 
first-ripe fig? of the root? of sheep? of water? of rain? of 
grapes? of the height of heaven? of a husband? of astony 
heart? of Eden? of a flock ? 

6. Strrkinc Sayrncs.— What is the rest of these partial 
quotations, and in what connection and by whom were they 
used: “as the waters cover the sea”? “ precept upon pre- 
cept”? “every one that thirsteth”? “teeth are set on edge”? 
“take away the stony heart” ? “salvation will he appoint” ? 
“crown of pride”? “spread it before the Lord”? “like a 
flock”? “the rod of his mouth” ? “incline thine ear” ? “in- 
cline your ear”? “a man of sorrows”? “whose mind is 
stayed” ? “stumble in judgment” ? “ the chastisement of our 
peace”? “the sure mercies of David”? “in all my holy 
mountain” ? “shall be my people”? “an everlasting rock” ? 
“swallowed up of wine”? “while he may be found”? “as 
the heavens are higher”? “law in their inward parts” ? 

7. Lessons FROM THE K1ncs.—What king of the quarter's 
lessons exhibited in his life the advantages of trust in God? 
What king showed reckless scorn of the scriptures? How 
was he punished? What king weakly yielded to bad advis- 
ers? What was Zedekiah’s sin toward Nebuchadnezzar ? 
toward Jeremiah? toward his nation? What mistake did 
he make when he ran from Jerusalem? What was his fate? 

8. Lessons FROM THE Wars. —What event has showed 
the value of prayer as a munition of war? What have we 
learned to be the only defense of cities? What respite from 
punishment by war did Zedekiah have, and what use did he 
make of it? How did the captivity benefit the poor of the 
land? What lessons did it teach all of the people ? 

9. LEssons FROM THE PRoPHETS.—W hat evidences have 
these lessons given of the prophets’ strong faith in God’s 
promises? in the future glory of their nation? in the coming 
righteousness of the world? What do these prophets teacli 


about the reason for sorrow in the world? about the evil of 
intemperance? about the value and power of prayer? about 
submission to temporal authority? about care for God’s 
honor? What is the attitude of these prophets toward the 





evils of surrounding nations? What is their missionary 
spirit? What do they believe about “luck”? “fate”? 
“chanced”? about the transmission of punishment to pos- 
terity? about the necessity of repentance? about the only 
source of cleansing from sin? about the connection between 
piety and plenty? What proofs of personal bravery did 
they give? How did they adhere to their messages? What 
benefits did the land derive from the presence and work of 
these prophets? 

10.. ForrGLEAMS oF Curist.—What prophecies (quote 
as much as possible) foretell Christ’s lowly station? his 
heavenly origin? his rejection by the Jews? his final tri- 
umph? his doctrines of peace? of meekness? of contentment? 
of atonement? of enjoyment? of inner beauty? of repent- 
ance? his sufferings? his full and free invitation? his fulfil- 
ment of the Old Testament promises? How are these 
expressions—(from what prophet ?)—illustrated by Christ’s 
words or life: *‘ shoot out of the stock of Jesse”? “unto him 
shall the nations seek” ? “the spirit of the Lord shall rest 
upon him”? “judge the poor... the meek” ? “ open ye the 
gates”? “a rock of ages”? “a root out of a dry ground”? 
“no beauty”? “despised and rejected”? “ acquainted with 
grief” ? “bruised” ? “dumb”? “grave with the wicked and 
rich” ? “made intercession”? “come ye to the waters”? 
“a nation that thou knowest not”? “my word... shall 
prosper”? “as...seed...my word”? “a new covenant”? 
“a new spirit”? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


(Let the answer to each question be the golden text of the 
lesson of corresponding number.) 

1, What did Isaiah prophesy about the extent of Christ’s 
kingdom? 2. About its power? 8. How did he rebuke the 
evil men of histime? 4. How was his king delivered from 
the foe? 5. What did Isaiah prophesy about the sorrows of 
Christ? 6. About the invitation to Christ’s kingdom ? 
7. What promise, through Jeremiah, did God make to the 
Jews? 8. What lesson were we taught by Jehoiakim’s de- 
struction of Jeremiah’s writings? 9. By the safety of Jere- 
miah when persecuted? 10, What was the fate of the wicked 
nation? 11. What did God, through Ezekiel, promise them 
as the condition of their restoration ? 


Boston, Mass. 





REVIEW AND NEW-VIEW. 


A wide range of Bible story and of Bible truth is included 
in the eleven lessons of this quarter. The whole Bible world 
comes into view, and the whole scope of Bible teaching is 
outlined here, 

Egypt, Judah, Israel, Assyria, and Babylon, appear in the 
narrative. Sin, with its perils and sufferings; grace, with its 
hope and promises; and salvation, with its boundless bless- 
ings,—all are represented here. 

The eleven lessons are full of interest in their facts, and 
they are full of suggestiveness in their teachings of warning 
and@ope. Their review in detail and in perspective ought 
to be impressive and instructive. 

Three books of the Bible are brought into notice. Three 
kings of Judalr, one king of Assyria, one king of Egypt, and 
one king of Babylon, are made prominent. Three prophets 
declare tneir messages from God. 

Sin, with its consequences, stands out in Lessons 3, 8, 
and 10. 

Suffering for righteousness’ sake is illustrated in Lessons 5 
and 9. 

Help for the prayerful is exemplified in Lesson 4. 

Hope for the penitent and trustful appears in Lessons 1, 
6, and 11. 

Salvation for the lost is declared in Lessons 2 and 7. 

God’s loving purposes and ways are the sum of all these 
teachings. 


WAYS OF WORKING. 


LOOKING AFTER ABSENT SCHOLARS, 


An absent teacher may need to be informed of absent 
scholars by a report from the superintendent or secre- 
tary, or in some other way. For it is to be assumed that 
the present teacher will not only know what scholars 
have been absent, but, without prompting, will learn the 
cause by visiting their homes, or in some less desirable 
way. The custom of notifying a teacher of the absentees 
ir. his class, by the superintendent, with a request for a 
written statement of the cause of such absences, is ob- 
served in some Sunday-schools, with excellent results. 
The form of this notification is different in different 
schools. 

The following form for a circular-letter of inquiry— 
used by Mr. E. L. Bergstresser, superintendent of the 
Zion Evangelical Lutheran Sunday-school of Lykens, 
Pennsylvania—does not necessarily indicate that his 
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their replies to his questions it would appear that they 
had been looking up their absent scholars before the 
superintendent’s inquiry was made. One of the chief 
objects of this method is to secure information to the 
superintendent, as he says concerning it: “I send these 
circular-letters to show what plan I use to keep track of 
absent scholars, and find it is a good one. If any one 
has a better plan, I should like to know it; for every 
school has absent scholars. So many teachers are indif- 
ferent or careless, or have no idea how to better it. These 
blanks are given out at the end of every month.” 

ABSENT SCHOLARS, 


Zion Evangelical Lutheran Sabbath School. 





BM RBOU, Fic ccceceses cviveces 


DEAR TEACHER: 


The following scholars have been absent | 
Sabbath in 


Have you made every possible effort to have these 
scholars attend regularly? Please report on the | 
back of this sheet the reasons for absence, whether | 
you have visited these scholars, and what you recom- 
mend to be done. | 

| 





We earnestly ask your prayers for each one of your 
class by name, and for every member of our school, 


Ep. L. BERGSTRESSER, Supt. 





A specimen of the answers returned to the superin- 
tendent on the backs of the circular-letters is this report 
by the teachers of the primary department, regarding 
thirty-one scholars who had been absent, in the aggre- 
gate, seventy-one times in January, 1892: 

“We have inquired after most of the boys and girls mentioned 
on these slips, and find the reasons for absence have been prin- 
cipally sickness, In a few cases it has been carelessness on the 
part of parents in not making sure that their children were at 
Sunday-school. This can only be overcome by constant watch- 
fulness on the part of both teacher and parents.” 


A FORM FOR INSTALLING OFFICERS. 


The formal installation or the public recognition of 
those who have been selected for any representative po- 
sition in a church or a Sunday-school, tends to empha- 
size the importance of that position and to increase a 
sense of its solemnity. Plans of installing officers and 
teachers in the Sunday-school have frequently geen 
given in these pages; and there isa gain in showing a 
wise variety in such plans. 

In the Second Presbyterian Sunday-school of Dallas, 
Texas, the officers elected for this year, and approved by 
the church authorities, were installed into office by a 
formal exercise. They stood by the pulpit, each prin- 
cipal with his assistant, the chorister and organist also 
together. At the close of the address the officers were 
given the right hend of fellowship by the retiring super- 
intendent and assistant superintendent. Usually, when 
all the officers are re-elected, this is done by the teachers, 
Prayer followed, and the song, “‘ Work, for the Night is 
Coming.” Then the regular study of the International 
lesson. The pastor, the Rev. Warner B. Riggs, made 
the following address on this occasion : 

“You have been chosen to positions-of trust and honor. It 
is true thut the chief work of the Sunday-school is the teaching 
of God's Word; it might properly be called a Bible-school. 
Your work is largely, though not wholly, auxiliary. It is im- 
portant, affecting the whole school, every class and every per- 
son. You are thrust into conspi@uousness, so that your example 
of punctuality and regularity will weigh more than that of any 
other members of the school. Your spirit will be diffused 
among us, and we pray with you that you may always come 
and go in the spirit of Christ. 

“Chorister and Organist, We need you always at the outset 
of our exercises, and pfomptness is peculiarly becoming in you, 
whose music itself constantly teaches the importance of keeping 
time. You are the engineers of an attractive power. The 
warmth and glow cf our sessions depend very much upon you. 
Lead us into harmonious and spirited and heartfelt singing. 

“ Librarians, As one reads, so he thinks, and ‘as he 
thinketh in his heart so is he.’ You have the long-range 
artillery, which follows up the action here by sending whole- 
some truths into our homes. Your books and papers are an 
indispensable part of our equipment; and your duties of pre- 
serving the librarv, and of maintaining and increasing the cir- 
culation of our literature, are worthy of much thought and 
diligence. 

“ Secretaries and Treasurers, Accurate records and accounts 
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are more than a legacy to some future chronicler. They often 
become serviceable in ways unforeseen, and they are a continual 
iucitement. Money is given more freely wlien it is known that 
a strict account can be rendered of every penny. Attendance 
is encouraged by the knowledge that one’s presence is marked. 
You write the records, but we all make them. Your depart- 
ment is worthy of conscientious care and of study. 

“ Superintendents, You to-day become the leaders of this 
school. Every branch of the work is under your direction. 
You are expected to oversee from vestibule to library. Yours 
it is to give to every part its proportionate recognition. You 
draw the large outlines of our work. Plans for increasing at- 
tendance will engage your minds. You will hold the school to 
its chief work of studying the Bible. The necessary order and 
quiet will largely depend upon your administration. And in 
various ways you will deepen the impressions made by the 
teachers. 

“If you, teachers and scholars, will receive these persons as 
your officers, signify your willingness by rising. [AII rise.) 
These officers do not own the school; it is yours as well as 
theirs. If they fail in their duties, they are not the sufferers 
alone; the school suffers, and you are all losers. It is your 
gain if they discharge their offices well. Help them, therefore. 
Make it easy for them tosueceed. Respect their authority, and 
give them cheerful obedience. When the chorister says sing, 
sing. Do not ask the librarian to break his rules, Enter 
heartily into whatever work is appointed you, and especially 
remember your officers when you pray.” 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


ee 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1892. 


Wisconsin, district, at Milwaukee March 5, 6 
Michigan, district, at Detroit.............0++ Catewittin tenet March 8, 9 
Delaware, state, at Dover.............scsesesceescoeeeseeeee Mareh 11, 12 
District of Columbia, district, at Washington March 15, 16 
Maryland, district, at Baltimore.............0.sssesseee eeeeee March 17 
West Virginia, state, at Parkersburg March 22, 23 
Pennsylvania, district, at Pittsburgh March 24, 25 
North Carolina, state, at New Berne March 29, 30 
Maryland, state, at Baltimore 

South Carolina, state, at Marion April 5-7 
Florida, state, at Orlando............5 000000 tecees coves eevee April 12-14 
Alabama, state, at Huntsville. ...........cc0cecseceee coves April 19-21 
Mississippi, state, at Oxford ; April 26-28 
Louisiana, state, at New Orleans...............0.sesseseee seeees May 3-5 
Kansas, state, at Topeka. May 10-12 
Ohio, state, at Lima 

Colorado, state, at Canon City 

Indiana, state, at Elkhart. 

Wyoming, state, at Cheyenne 

Missouri, state, at St. Joseph 

Montana, state, at Helena 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


The American Sunday-school is a distinctively Ameri- 
can institution, as an outgrowth and accompaniment of 
the American Sabbath. The Sunday-school as a modern 
religious institution had its origin in England; but it 
has a new form and a new place and a new power in 
America. It has done much for America, and its influ- 
ence in its American aspects is reacting on England, and 
on all the countries of the globe. It is fitting, therefore, 
that the American Sunday-school be made prominent in 
the exhibits of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

That this thought has not been overlooked by those 
interested in the Sunday-school cause in America, is 
evidenced by the following circular statement and ap- 
peal, from the Executive Committee of the International 
Sunday-school Convention : : 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-School Convention, and also at the Conference 
of the Sunday-School Workers held at Chautauqua, New York, 
in August, 1891, it was unanimously decided to request the 
Sunday-school workers of America to unite in the erection of*a 
model Sunday-school building, upon the World’s Fair grounds, 
in connection with the Columbian Exposition, to be held in the 
city of Chicago, in the year 1893. 

It is proposed as follows : 

1. To exhibit a model Sunday-school building, as an illus- 
tration of our work and as a specimen that may be copied by 
others. 

2. In this building, by maps, charts, plates, tables, pictures, 
books, papers, etc., to show the present condition of Sunday- 
school work in different parts of the world. 

3. To illustrate the growth and progress of Sunday-sehools ; 
for example : 

Tuer EARLIER METHODS OF TEACHING 
That may be prupefly grouped with Sunday-schol work. 
THE BEGINNING OF MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN ENG- 
LAND. 
PRESENT METHODS OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 
In Great Britain and all the English colonies, 
And on the continent of Europe, and 





ad 


. 
Throughout the world; as conducted by 
The London Sunday-School Union, the French 
Sunday-School Union, and other national societies, 
And by the different denominations, 


PIONEER SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK IN AMERICA, 
_As conducted by the American Sunday-School Union; 
As conducted by the different denominations ; 
As promoted by conventions, institmtes, etc. 
ADVANCED METHODS OF ORGANIZED SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
Work, 
As carried forward by the international, state, 
Provincial, and territorial organizations, and by 
The different denominations, and by 
Primary unions, union teachers’-meetings, 
Normal classes, and the Loyal Sunday-School Army. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LEsson System, 
As shown by the work of the Committee, and by . 
The work of the publishers of Sunday-school papers, 
Magazines, quarterlies, lesson-rolls, cards, pictures, 
Books, maps, charts, banners, blackboards, etc. 
PRACTICAL METHODS IN SUNDAY-SCHOOL WoRK. 
Teachers’-meetings and training-classes ; 
Normal classes in the Sunday-school ; 
Primary classes and kindergarten methods ; 
Libraries, best books and systems; 
Boys’ brigades and mission bands ; 
Industrial school connected with Sunday-schools ; 
Home classes connected with Sunday-schools ; 
Systematic house-to-house visitation, ete. 


4. To use the building as a ‘‘Sunday-School Headquarters 
and Reception Room”’ during the Exposition, and, if possible, 
to use it as a “ Headquarters for Colporteur Work” and “ Per- 
sonal Christian Work” on the ground. 

To arrange for holding special Sunday-school conferences and 
talks, addresses by well-known and qualified workers in various 
departments of Sunday-school work, and to use it for such other 
purposes as may be determined by the International Executive 
Committee. 

PLANS FOR THE BUILDING. 

It is proposed to offer premiums of $500, $250, $150, and $100, 
respectively, for the four best plans of a building, the awards to 
be made by a committee appointed by the International Sun- 
day-School Executive Committee, the plans chosen to be the 
property of the committee, and to be placed on exhibition in 
the building. 

TO PROVIDE THE MEANS. e 

It is proposed to raise the sum of $25,000 for the building, and 
an additional sum for expenses, by contributions from Sunday- 
schools and individuals, the collections to be made as follows: 

Each Sunday-school is requested to give an amount equal to 
not less than ten cents for each officer and teacher, and one cent 
for each scholar connected with the school (this is the smallest 
amount, and schools are requested to give a larger amount, if 
able to do so). 

Contributions of not less than one dollar, and for as large an 
amount as possible, to be solicited from individuals. 

Engraved certificates, containing a picture of the Building, 
will be sent to each school contributing not less than the amount 
named above, giving the name and location of the school and 
the amount given toward the building. And similar certificates 
will be sent to all individuals contributing one dollar or more. 
All contributions will be acknowledged by mail, and a record 
of the names of all schools and individuals, and the amount 
given by each, will be kept in the building during the Fair. 


THE TIME FOR TAKING COLLECTIONS, 


It is suggested that the Sunday-schools in the United States 
that hold winter sessions take their collections upon April 10, 
1892 (Easter Sunday), or as near this date as possible; and the 
schools that do not hold winter sessions take their collections 
as near July 4 as possible. 

That the Canadian Sunday-schools take their collections upon 
April 10, 1892 (Easter Sunday), or upon the Sunday nearest the 
Queen’s birthday (May 24), or as n€ar these dates as possible. 

As the Building Committee will need all the time they can 
obtain for the perfection of -their plans, etc., profapt action is 
requested from all contributors. 


WHERE TO SEND THE MONEY. 


The special committee appointed at Chautauqua to take 
charge of the matter have selected R. W. Hare, a well-known 
businéss man of Chicago (also treasurer of the Illinois State 
Sunday-school Association), to act as treasurer of the building 
fand. Therefore all contributions for the “ World’s Fair Sun- 
day-school Building” should be forwarded to R. W. Hare, 
Treasurer, No. 240 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

In sending your contribution, give the name of your Sunday- 
school, the place where it is located, the denomination to which 
you belong, the total number of officers and teachers ; the total 
number of scholars (all ages), and the amount of your contribu- 
tion. f 

When contributions are sent from individuals, give the name 
and address of each person who contributes one dollar or more, 


and the amount given by each. 4 


CO-OPERATION SOLICITED. 

The earnest co-operation of all the officers and members of 
the executive committee of state, provincial, territorial, county, 
or parish, and township organizations, and all pastors, officers, 
and teachers engaged in Sunday-school work, is solicited. 

In behalf of the International Sunday-school Exegutive Com- 
mittee, B. F. Jacoss, Chairman, 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 
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[In view of the fact that the reception ot a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy ofany book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing fromghe press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by cireular or by 
personal lettergare, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





RELIGIOUS AND OTHER STORIES FOR 
CHILDREN .* 


The writing of a good story for children is one of the 
hardest of all literary tasks,—a fact too often ignored by 
careless authors and forgotten by complaining readers, 
but amply proved by the smallness of the number of 
names of justly noted producers of solidly valuable juve- 
nile books within the past century. If anybody thinks 
that it is easy to be interesting without being sensa- 
tional, to be simple without superficiality, and, in the 
field of the religious juvenile, to inculcate sound morals 
without suspicion of feebleness in literary art, an experi- 
ment toward success with all these things in view will 
sPeedily be illuminating. In choosing and commenting 
upon new books for the young, one must therefore show 
justice and a clear memory of the difficulties of the 
problem. 

One constantly recurring question vexing writers of 
books and custodians of Sunday-school and other libra- 
ries has to do with the proper percentage of “ love- 
scenes ” in stories for girls in their teens. Marriage is 
a nobly important fact in many lives that have not 
reached twenty years; shall it be ignored in stories read by 
girls of sixteen, or, if introdaced, how shall it be treated? 
Wise committees, in dealing with this question, are united 
in declaring that a cheap novelette, with silly or mawk- 
ish sentimentality, should not be palmed off as a ‘‘ Sun- 
day-school book.” Has Miss Rose Porter, the writer 
and-compiler of so many sincerely devout: manuals or 
booklets of help toward the Christian life, erred in this 
direction in her new story, Saint Martin’s Summer; or, 
The Romance of the Cliff?, On the last page “a step 
ascended the lower stairway,”—as usual when story-book 
young ladies are specially lonely; “the sweet summer- 
like stillness vibrated the sound, and she turned. And 
then—a -word—‘ Margaret’ —an answer—‘ Paul;’” 
which “ sweet harmony ” was repeated by the echoes of 
subsequent years. On the whole there is helpfulness 
rather than harm in the book, which is avowedly a novel, 
though marked throughout by that moral sense which 
informs the stories of Charlotte Yonge ; and one objects 
to the author’s artistic machinery, and choice of charac- 
ters and scene, rather than to any erroneous tone or un- 
wise treatment of particular episodes. Rose Porter has 
a legitimate field, and has proved her right to its occu- 
pancy. Aldyth’s Inheritance, by “ Eglanton Thorne,” 
may, however, be takeu as a representative of the stories 





*Saint Martin’s Summer: or, The Romance of the Cliff. By Rose 
Porter. 744x5%4 inches, cloth, pp. 263. New York: Fleming H, 
Revell Company. Price, $1.25 

Aldyth’s Inheritance. By ‘Eglanton Thorne. (The Girl’s Own 
Bookshelf.) 85%, inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 288. London: The 
Religious Tract Society. Price, $1.40. 


Princess Dandelion’s Secret. By Martha Burr Banks. 744x5\% 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 238. St. Paul, Minnesota: D. D. * Mier” 
rilliCompany. Price, $1.00. 

Katie, a Daughter of the King. By Mary A. Gilmore. 7%4x5 
inches, cloth, pp. 64.- New York: Auson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Price, 60 cents. 


**@ourage:’’ A Story wherein Every One Comesto the Conclusion 
that the Courage in Question Proved a Courage Worth Having. By 
Rutb Ogden. lllustrated by Frederick C. Gordon. 744 5% inches, 
$135. pp. 112. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, 


Ivy’ 8 Dream; or, Each One his Brick. By Harriette E. Burch. 
TG i74 It inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 191. London: The Religious 
Society ; New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 80 

cents. 

Jeannette; or, The Charity that Encourages a Multitude of Sins. 
By Luey Taylor. 744x5% inches, cloth, illustrated, pp p. 224. Lon- 
don: The Religious ‘ Society ; New York: Flem ng H. Revell 
Company. Price, $1.00. 

Stella's Pe ae By Ellen Louisa Davis. 7345 inches, cloth, 
ilinstrated, London: The Religious ‘Tract Society ; New 
York : Flem ng HL Revell Company. Price, $1.40. 

Crushed yet sey een Es A Story of Constance and Bohemia. 
the author of The Spanish Brothers. 814x6inches, cloth, iomrated 
pe. 644. London: The Religious Tract Society; New York: Flem- 
ng H. Revell Company. Price, $2.40 

Ivan and Esther: A Tule of Jewish Life in Russia. By Alice Lang. 
7%4x5 inches, cloth. illustrated, pp. 159. London: The Religious 

ract Society; New York ; Fleming H. Revell Company. Price, 60 
cents. 

Ben Hadden; or, Do Right, Whatever Comes of It. By W. H. G 
| ae ty TX: 5% inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. 160. London; The 

Tract Suciety; New York : Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, 50 cents. 
The Wire and the Wave: A Tale of the Submarine Telegraph. 


J. Munro. & x inches, cloin, illustrated, 288. London 
The ialigious Tract Hockey, New York: Fleming H. Revell Com. 
pany. $2.50. 


which are on the wrong side of the danger-line which 
Miss Porter’s volume too nearly -approaches. It is a 
three-hundred-page sentimental novel, by no means 

saved because of its morals, There is no use for girls to 

follow Aldyth, Gladys, Hilda, Guy, John Glynne, the 

“coronal of golden hair,” thé “ masses of dark curls,” 

the painful flushes that proclaimed the individuality of 
the gentleman, the “ large, flashing, dark eyes,” the hys- 

terical sobbings, the important will, and other persons, 

peculiarities, and paraphernalia that lead to the inevita- 

ble finis: “She looked up and met his glance, which 

held hers spellbound. ‘ Aldyth, I want you,’ he said. 

And she gave herself to him without a fear.” Aldyth’s 

immediately precedent remark had been closely like that 

of the heiress in Du Maurier’s cartoon in the March 

Harper's; but “no one wants me now” undoubtedly 

proved a promptly efficacious observation. 

A pleasant and readable, as well as morally helpful, 
story for girls between six and twelve years of age is 
Princess Dandelion’s Secret, by Martha Burr Banks. 
In no sense a masterpiece of juvenile literature or a model 
of the story-teller’s art, it will be found a worthy addition 
to a child’s bookshelf. 

The latest story expounding the practical application 
of the “ In His Name” idea, and of the King’s Daughters’ 
system of promoting beneficence and right living, is Katie: 
A Daughter of the King, by Mary A. Gilmore. It is in 
every way one of the best books of its kind, and may 
heartily be commended for its interest, pure tone, and 
evident understanding of character on the part of an 
author who also possesses the power of giving her ideas 
an effective literary form. The single illustration is 
good enough to take the place of a dozen ordinary pic- 
tures in juvenile books, 

Unusually good, too, are the illustrations in Ruth 
Ogden’s story called Courage, from the name of the little 
heroine. The book is a worthy successor of the author’s 
previous book, A Loyal Little Red-Coat, and is good, 
both in its descriptive passages and in its breezy moral 
tone. Like Katie, just mentioned, the tale shows how 
true hearts and faithful lives can be found in the poorer 
quarters of cities, 

Turning to the best of the new books issued by that 
careful and useful body, the Religious Tract. Society of 
London, one notes, of course, a difference in local color 
and in details of treatment, as compared with the works 
just named; but, as the years go on, the unlikeness of 
English and American juvenile books rather diminishes 
than increases. The former used to be partly unfitted 
for circulation here, because of their too constant de- 
lineation of unfamiliar or uninteresting social distinc- 
tions and types; or, in the case of boys’ books, by an 
over-sensationalism not wholly approved in America, 
But in Ivy’s Dream; or, Each One His Brick, by Har- 
riette E, Burch, we have a story which, with all its 
minor unlikeness, is essentially written in the same 
mood, and for the same purposes, as Katie or Courage. 
The application of a sound moral in life-building is 
made without any didacticism distasteful to children; 
and the human nature of the characters is drawn true to 
life. Another of the same society’s books, Lucy Tay- 
lor’s Jeannette; or, The Charity that Encourages a Mul- 
titude of Sins, introduces dialect more familiar in Eng- 
land than in the United States, but, after all, has less of 
what may be called the old-fashioned hall-and-cottage 
method than does Saint Martin’s Summer (mentioned 
above), written by an American. Jeannette is interest- 
ingly written, and has for its purpose the sound lesson 
that indiscriminate, careless, or superficial “ alms-giv- 
ing” may be mischievous to donor and receiver, and 
that it is the duty of the Christian benefactor to discover 
what is best to give, and when, and how, and to whom. 
Let us give money, if we can, and as we should, not 
grudgingly, or of necessity; but also, ‘remembering that 
our Lord came, not only to save, but to seek, the lost, 
let us have patience to consider the poor, lest we give our 
alms to wound, rather than to heal.” 

Stella’s Pathway, by Ellen Louisa Davis, pleasantly 
combines, in its delineations, common sense, humor, 
and a constant idea of consecrated purpose, the whole 
sliowing that the path of duty will be made plain to 
those who devoutly seek and willingly follow it. The 
little touch of dog-nature at the close is, in its modest 
way, dramatically effective. 

The noble records and some of the deeds of the strong 
souls of early Continental Protestantism are once more 
drawn upon for material in Crushed yet Conquering: A 
Story of Constance and Bohemia. Huss, John Gerson, 


and their associates, are brought before the reader’s eye 
in the form of serious historical fiction ; the style being 





so transparent as to allow a vision of the half-medieval 


times and men to come clearly into view. Like all the 
Religious Tract Society’s publications, the book is well 

printed ‘and prettily bound, and the value of the illustra- 

tions is increased by the fact that some are representa- 

tions of historical objects, while in the figure-pictures 

the artist shows care in his accuracy of costuming, 

Ivan and Esther: A Tale of Jewish Life in Russia, by 

Alice Lang, does not reach the merits of verisimilitude 

now demanded in stories of the great empire of the Czar; 

and Mr. C, O. Murray’s accompanying pictures either 

were drawn with a carelessness unusual on the part of an 

artist of good repute, or else have been spoiled by the 

engraver. 

For some reason, most of the children’s stories here 
selected for review, after the usual examination of many, 
unmentioned volumes, are perhaps better suited for girls 
than for boys,—a fact not at all regretable, for it some- 

times seems as though the majority of miscellaneous new 
juveniles issued at Christmas time have a boy-public in 
view; and it should not be forgotten that girls certainly 

deservé their fair share. Boy-readers, however, will like 
the new edition of W. H. G. Kingston’s hearty story: 
Ben Hadden; or, Do Right, Whatever Comes of It. 
It may not be bad advice, whenever a boy wants to 
read a book by Henty, to see whether he cannot become 
equally interested in a Kingston story, which, with all 
its faults, is likely to be less gunpowdery, and more 
wholesome, Pistols and knives flourish rather too much 
in The Wire and the Wave: A Tale of the Submarine 
Telegraph, by J. Munro, the author of several books on 
electricity ; but cruelty in the form of “ hunting” is not 
suggested, nor are war and violence presented, even in- 
directly, in an attractive garb. As far as the art of the 
story-teller is concerned, Mr. Munro surpasses Professor 
Trowbridge, whose Electrical Boy, issued last season, 
slightly resembled the present combination of fact and 
fancy. 

There is not a story of commanding importance in the 
present list; but, with the exception of Aldyth’s Inherit- 
ance, each one may fairly be said to have some merit 
and attractiveness. 





The question as to woman’s official position in the New 
Testament churches has been raised in several quarters. 
Professor H. E. Jacobs of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary represents a church which has adopted the 
deaconess as a congregational official, and has a large 
institution for training them for Christian work, In his 
Study of the Female Diaconate in the New Testament he 
traces the origin of the “ office” to the ministry of the 
devout women to our Lord and his apostles in the Gospel 
story. He finds in Acts 6 the account of the beginning 
of the Christian diaconate, as distinct from anything 
known to the Jewish synagogue, and not (as Presby- 
terians such as Vitringa and Calvin, and even such 
Lutherans as,Boehmer and Weiss) of the “ ruling elder- 
ship” or “lay eldership” of the Presbyterian system. 
From Romans 16:12 and 1 Timothy 8: 11 he infers 
that this ministry was shared by women of a different 
class from the “widows” of 1 Corinthians 7 : 8 and 
1 Timothy 5: 3-16. But as all the deacons at first were 
men, the term diakonos was applied to women, the term 
diakonissa (deaconess) not being found in the New Testa- 
ment, or in the authentic writings of the early fathers, 
who frequently speak of women deacons as a class of 
congregational officials. (96 inches, pp. 47. Phila- 
delphia: G. W. Frederick. Price, 25 cents.) 

If anybody ever deserved a biography, it might surely 
be said to be that biographer who, according to Macan- 
lay, beat all others that ever essayed success in writing 
lives. That Boswell needed two octavo volumes to per- 
petuate his just renown may, however, be doubted; and 
there is surely no doubt that Mr. Percy Fitzgerald has 
been needlessly voluminous in his new Life of James 
Boswell, with an Account of his Sayings, Doings, and 
Writings. But the work is something more than a re- 
writing of Boswell’s Johnson, with Boswell, not Johnson, 
as the central figure; for Mr. Fitzgerald has gathered, 
in a semi-Boswellian fashion, all anecdote and gossip 
that could directly or indirectly add to our knowledge 
of the queerly enthusiastic companion of the Great Cham 
of eighteenth-century English literature. (2 vols., 9X6 
inches, cloth, New York: D, Appleton & Co. Price, 
$7.00.) 


Readers of The Nation are well aware of the fact that 
Mr. Gamaliel Bradford of Boston believes that Cabinet 
ministers should sit or speak in Congress, in order to 
defend, explain, or promote governmental! measures affect- 





ing theirdepartments. In a multitude of fe:ters, and im 
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gratuitously delivered Nelerds ations 
he can get an intelligent audience, Mr. 
Bradford has earnestly sought to promote 
what is with him more than a hobby,—a 
conviction of high duty in the matter. 
In a pamphlet entitled Congress and the 
Cabinet, Mr. Bradford concisely restates 
and argues his favorite proposition, show- 
ing the advantages he claims, and also 
what he deems the reasons for the very 
slow growth of any idea of the practical 
achievement of the scheme. (96 inches, 
paper, pp. 11. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
Price, 50 cents.) 


LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

The sudden death of Professor Henry 
Couch Adams recalls the story of his dis- 
covery of Neptune. He was on the eve 
of his examination for his B.A. degree, at 
Cambridge, in 1848, and, in order to be 
ready for any amount of mathematical 
difficulty an examiner could devise, he 
looked around for « tough problem on 
which to exercise his wits. He hit upon 
that presented by the accelerations and 
retardations of the planet Uranus, which 
were conjectured to indicate the existence 
of a planet of our system still more remote, 
—too far off, indeed, to be seen by the 
naked eye. He continued the work afier 
his graduation, and in 1845 reached the 
conclusion that the planet in question 
would be found in a given quarter of the 
sky, and made application to Sir George 
Airy, the astronomer royal, to have search 
made at Greenwich Observatory. For 
whatever reason, no search was made, and 
in the meantime the French astronomer 
Leverrier had made similar calculations, 
which led, in 1846, to the prior discovery 
of Neptune by Dr. Galle, of the Observa- 
tory of Berlin. 


The spiritual element, the inner lova- 
bleness, of the books of the Bible, is a 
thing that should never be—indeed, can 
never be—lost in a period which, like the 
present, is fertile in critical discussion. 
This element characterizes two recent 
English books otherwise of widely di- 
vergent character, the Rev. Charles Gore’s 
Bampton lectures on The Incarnation of 
the Son of God (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50), and the Rev. 
A. F. Kirkpatrick’s The Divine Library 
of the Old Testament (New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. $1.00), both of 
which may profitably be read, at least in 
part, by those who do not accept the theo- 
logical position of the authors. At the 
time of the publication of the English 
volume of miscel!aneous religious essays 
entitled Lux Mundi, edited by Mr. Gore, 
it was here remarked that the essays, 
though intentionally written from the 
standpoint of the High Church party in 
the Church of England, showed a certain 
agreement with the radical school in the 
treatment of biblical inspiration,—the 
sacramentarians of that and other reli- 
gious bodies being avowedly inclined to 
make ecclesiastical tradition and au- 
thority the interpreter of Scripture. 
Mr. Gore’s Bampton lectures have been 
criticised in England for a similar ten- 
dency, which tendency in his pages the 
author, from his own doctrinal position, 
would doubtless declare to be but the | 


assertion of the continuous character of| 


the incarnation, through a spiritual pres- | 
ence in historical and institutional Chris- 
tendom. Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book some- 
what resembles other German, English, 
or American works of the sort, recently 
noted here, but is of minor importance as 
regards original scholarship. 


The most noteworthy thing in the field 
ef contemporary American periodical 








literature is the constant multiplication of 
special magazines and newspapers; so 
that almost every trade, sport, society, or 
line of investigation, has its own organ. 
Of new issues of this sort, two of the most 
carefully edited come from Boston, and a 
third is promised in the same city. The 
Philosophical Review (bi-monthly) 
edited by Professor Schurman of Cornell, 
author of a work entitled Belief in God; 
it will include papers on philosophy of 
all kinds, including esthetics and the 
philosophy of religion and of education, 
and will present book reviews, of course, 
and summaries of the contents of similar 
magazines. The leading article in the first 
number is a review, by Professor Ladd ot 
Yale, of Professor William James’s recent 
presentation of physiological psychology. 
This periodical is issued by Ginn and 
Company, but is to be partly supported by 
Cornell University funds. The same pub- 
lishers have also started School and Col- 
lege, an inexpensive, but neatly printed, 
monthly (ten numbers a year), filled with 
carefully written papers on secondary, col- 
legiate, and university education. The 
first number proffers four articles, three 
editorials, educational news (home and 
foreign), letters, and reviews. In March 
will appear the first number of The New 
World, a quarterly review of theology 
and religious ethics, edited by Professors 
Everettt and Toy of Harvard, and Presi- 
dent Cone of Buchtel College (Univer- 
salist), Ohio, with the Rev. N. P. Gilman 
(editor of The Literary World), as man- 
aging editor. Its religious and critical 
standpoint is indicated by the editors’ 
names; but it will not be denomina- 
tional. There will be two hundred pages 
in each number, fifty of which will be 
devoted to book reviews. 


~ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regulur edition this week for subscribers ta 
151,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for ashorter period, the whole to amount 
to not lesa than one thousand dollurs, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so fur as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappecranceupon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon | the t reqular rates, 


- SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Van THouten’s Cocoa.—Perfectly pure, instantaneous, 


Sickness among children, especially in- 
fants, is prevalent, more or leas, at all times, but is 
largely Ay a! by giving pore ey and 
wholesome ft most successful and reliable 
of all is the Gall Borden “* e” Brand 
Condensed Milk. Your grocer and druggist 
keep it. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAIUNING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
4l Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


OFFICE OF Pos TMASTER-GEN., WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I know Mr. Edwin 5. Johnston, of whom 
you write, and have know ledge of the fact that he has 
produced wonderful cures of stammering. 

Yours mosttruly, JoHN WANAMAKER 

Refer also to John D. Wattles, publisher of The 
Sunday School Times. 

Send for 5+ pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON, 
Institute, | Spring | Garden St, | Phila., Pa. 


The Thomas Foreign Tours. 


Choice of seven European tours, also four-in-hand 


I 


and poor welcome. 





coaching trip through England. Sen four cents pos- 
tage to Wallace Street, Philadelphia. 


EUROPE. ciriniie: 


i | berths by yalllines. Send for ‘* Tourist Gazette.” 
H.G ALE & SONS, weer arnt Y. (Est. 1 1844.) 





Programa now ready. A 
select pre sails April 16 
for Holy Land. Best ticket 


INFANT-CLASS ‘WORK. 

Tue KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE gives 
regular typical Primary Sunday-school Les- 
sons according to the teachings of Froebel. 
It is devoted exclusively to Child Culture, 
giving special every-day helps for mothers 
with young children. One year, $1.50. Three 
months’ trial, 30cents. KinpDERGARTEN Pus. 
Co., 277 Madison Street, Chicago. 








MORE NEW BOOKS. 


THE POT OF GOLD. By Mary E. WILKINS, 

Square 12mo, finely illustrated. $1.50. 
This delightful volume contains Miss Wilki 

ies for Bea people, but it will find aoe rH) Se 

readers. Such stories as‘‘The Christmas Masquer- 

ade,” “ Dil ” “The Pumpkin Giant,” etc., are in a 

fanciful vein, and full of delicious fun and quaint 

iunaginings, whileotners are realistic, and give charm- 

ing pictures of New England cbild- life in old times. 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. By MarGarer SID- 
ney, C. M. Livineston,and others. 12mo, cloth. 
50 cents. 


Eleven stories by eleven writers, and all about one 
eo of a little girl with a cat. It is astonishing 

ow unlike they are, and yet how true to the picture, 
and how thoroughly entertaining. 


GLIMPSES OF GIRLHOOD, By “ Pansy.” 
12mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
There is something eet rovers in this 


“ ower-true tale” which will please all loversof Pansy, 
and seem to bring them very near to her. 


GLIMPSES OF BOX HOOD. By AG. RossEn- 
BERe (G. R. Alden). 12mo,cloth, 50 cents, 

Anything that is “ really and truly” true is espe- 

cially attractive to young people, and these bits of 


actual experience are extremely entertaining, as wéll 
as instructive. 


STORIES TOLD FOR A PUBPOSE. By 
“Pansy.” 12mo. 75 cents. 


The latest collection of Pansy’s new short stories, 
and very delightful they are. Sy Can put a vol- 
ume of wisdom into a short story, and make it so 
bright and magnetic that the chiidren will all wish 
it was longer. 


IMMORTAL HOPES. Compiled by Mary J.C. 
Foster, Introduction by J. M. Buckley, D.D, 
24mo, cloth, with gold and silver. 50 cents. 

This —*, volume contains such exquisite poems 
as “There Is No Death,” ** The Undiscovered Coun- 


try,” ete., with beautiful full-page illustrations. A 
lovely Easter offering. 


PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, No.1. Thirty 
volumes. 16mo. $7.50 net. New Edition. 

The volumes of this popular Sunday-school library 
are in constant demand for younger pupils. They 
afford just the right kind of reading for restless boys 
and girls. 

*,* At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by 

D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, Boston, 


THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES are beyond 
compare, the brightest and best for young people. 

They are full of fresh, original articles, stories, and 
poems that stimulate the best faculties, Agents can 
make money faster than in any other way by intro- 
ducing these beautiful magazines into every home 
where there are children. 

Extraordinary inducements, especial/y in connection 
with the new and beautiful en, subscription book, 
“Mere and Beyond.” Write for terms, etc., to 


D. LOTHROP CO., Publishers, Boston. 
ou wish to advertise onriaie 


F 
I time write to GEO. P. ROW 
Spruce St., New York. 





anywhere at any 
LL & CO., No. 10 





VERY one in need of information on the subject 

of advertising will do well to obtain a copy of 

“ Book for Advertisers,” 368 paces, price one dollar. 

Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. Contains a 

careful compl ation from the American Newspaper Di- 

rectory of all the best papersand class journals; gives 

the circulation rating of every one, and a good deal of 

information about rategand 4 peers HOWELL g 

to the business of advertising. WELL’s 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 ah ele te, 


“it you doubt the claims made in behalf of the 


E. & S. Teachers’ Bible 


ask your bookseller to show you a copy; compare 
it carefully with others, and be convinced tbat it 
isthe best. Price list free on application. 


B. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., Cooper Union, New York. 
The Sabbath Outlook ; *, "pass, montnly,, de 


toSabbath Reform. 
Price, fifty centsayear. Send for specimen copy. and 
examine valuable list of premiums. Free to all read- 
ing-rooms. Room 100, Bible House, New York City. 








ime+Table of the Heavens. You can ‘tell 
the stars ”’ on clear nights. Royal Hill’s “ Stars 
and Constellation:” is a large — book having 
charts, time-tables, etc. New method ; popuiarinven- 
tion. #1, post free. Funk & Wagnalls Co.,.N.¥. 
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TEACHING == TEACHERS |t 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 

Teachers,” has already found its way iato | 

the hands of many thousand Sunday- | 

| school workers, It is to-day the | 
ch 
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| hand-book on Sunday-school tea 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel | 
his work widened in scope by ‘reading this book. 
It is by far the best that bas yet appeared, or is 
likely to a ar,on this topic, and the thorough- 
ness for which this calls would be an unspeak, 
| able blessing to every school in the land.” — 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size 744 
| < 544 inches. . Price, $1.00. For sale by book: 
} collate, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, yerrrebs Cele Pa. 
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28 PAGES FOR 5 CENTS. 
The largest and best EASTER SERVICE 


on the market for the money. Carols, an- 
thems, recitations, etc. 

Scents each; 60 cents per dozen; $4.00 per hundred. 
Send for’ samples to 

- TABOR THOMPSON, 
(Conductor of Music at Gospel Tabernacle, ) 
318 West 44th Street, New York City. 
Mention ‘The Sunday School Times. 


RST D Ez 
> | EXERC on TR = >» DAY OFTHE 
vy; 

EASTER. Pp: 54 = FF = 
of above, 5 cents each ; A y-* Catalogue 
free, = HBENBRY D. NOY co., ©... Boston, Mass. a88. 
A complete concert exercise of Scripture, recitations, 
men copy free. Address 

WOODMAN, 144 Hanover Street, Boston, 


Keeping Easter Day ; Easter Dawn: 

Cross, and three others, for primary department. Any 
and oe for Fastertide. Written and arranged b: 

Rev. F.& Stanton. Price, $2.50 per hundred. spect 
he publisher, CHAS. H. 





For Musicat People. 


Easter Music. All kinds for Sunda pomewe 
and Churches. Complete list furnishe li- 
cation. F. W. Roots New Course in Bing ng 
for the Male and Female Voice, The clearest 
and most concise methods in existence. Price of 
each volume $1.50 in paper; ne in cloth, 8 
of a Musical e, by F. Root, A most 
fascinating entablagéaghy. by. one of America’s 
best, known composers. Price $1.25. King 
R #, by Jas. R. Murray, a charming new 
Cantata for children. Price 30 cents. Popular 
College Songs. The best collection in the mar- 
ket, contains the latest and best songs, NS ee 
Price so cents. Anthem Jewels, 

Danks. Anthems for opening and closing of 
services, offertory, etc., etc., 64 pages ric 
cents. Collections of Lates one Best 
ocal and Instrumental Muwic. Complete 
lists of contents furnished on application. 


contains anthems and 
i AE, MUSIBA L VISITOR organists, in addition 
to choice reading matter. blished monthly. 
Price 15 cents a single copy, $1.50 a year. Special 
terms to clubs, 


——PUBLISHED BY—— 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


R & Sons Music Co., The John Church Co,, 
me Wabash Ree.. oan = 26th St., New York, 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


ey GATES AJAR, a pemoees Exercise 4 4 
essie H. Brown and J. illmore. It 
atin and Impressive. Geutelne characters: 
A PILtertM, FaitH and Hops, Cross BEARER and 
a CHoRUSs OF BELIEVERS, May be given by girls 
only. or oon and boys. 
ICTOR 


pil -} ; 4 a me Wim ° > Concert Exercise com- 
e ore. 


New Music, Recitations 
nd Readings of a triumphant and victorious 
character. Price of each of the above, 5c.; Sic. 
per dozen, postpaid ; $4.00 per 100, not prepaid. 
NEW EASTER ANTHEMS. @ 
} 2 Livet unto God Gabriel, 10c, 
Risen oni ‘O'Kane, 0c, 
Herbert, 6c. 
Herbert, 10c, 


THE MUSICAL MESSENGER for March 
abounds in Easter Music for choirs. The cheapest 
way to get choir music is to take it, $1.00 per year; 
special rates to clubs ; lubs ; single cop copy, ‘Ibe. 


SONGS FOR THE HARVEST FIELD 


for Senter Schools and Gospel Meetings, by Chas, 
H. Gabriel, is receiving generous praise from the 
press and the public. t is equal to the best of its 
Class. Price 60 per dozen, not prepaid. 
FILLMORE BROS. Publishers, 
141 W. SIXTH. ST., On 40 BiBLe House, 
CINCINNATI O. NEw YORK. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


MORK OF MORNS. By By Geo. C. Hugg. Respon. 
sive and musical. #. 00 per 1 


CALVARY. By C. H. Gabriel. 
nmrusical, $3.50 per 100. 


ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. By 
Marion West. Responsive and musical. $4 per 100, 


ALL MAIL! Very popular last year. $4.00 per 100. 


THE MIGHTY VICTOR. ByC.F. Steele. Very 
popular two years ago. H. 00 per 100, 





Responsive and 


Single copies of above, 5 cents each. The hundred 
rate does not include expressage. 

Send for any Easter service wanted. We keep them 
all, and furnish at lowest rate-. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
711 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 


PRINCE OF LICHT. 


A new and original Easterservice for the Sunday- 
school, consisting of recitations, responsive read- 
ings, and bright music, to which is added a unique 
and attractive 


EXERCISE FOR THE PLATFORM, 
Prepared by W. L. Mason. 
Price, 5 cents per copy by mail. 
$4.00 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 
__ 398 ) Nassau Street, New York. 


EASTER MUSIC. 


PRINCE AND SAVIOU 


the Rev. Ropert Lowry. 
Popular hymns; new choruses; appropriate Bible 
readings ; prranged for the Festival of the Resur- 


rection. 
collection 


ANNUAL NO. “16. of new carols for Sunday- 


school Easter festivals. 

Price of qoceer of the above, 5 cents each 
by mail; $4 per 100 by express, not prepaid. 
Previous issues ey same prices, 

Send for special catalogue. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St. St., New York. 


A new service for 
Kaster Sunday. 


An eight-page 


RESURRECTION-TIDE. 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD. 
EMBLEMS or EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER will 
afford Ce ag music, with instructive recitations 


and readin, Price, .§ each; r doz., 
mailed. Gampies of” of the three cont for yop oe 


JOHN J.‘HOOD, tit 


Phila., Pa. 
Pilgrim Services. Turrs & Hazarp. 
New XXII. The Risen Christ, and five 











— services. Price. 100 copies, $4.00, 
=e the six, 10 cents to choristers. 
Cong’'!8. 8. ar Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
&é DAWN.” Sample of Easter 
men pages for 8. 5.) and 8 

E of “The New 

| lt Fall be samt free te om 
interested.Geo. F. Rosche&Co. 178 State St. Chicago, ait. 
ATNSRER JEWELS, No.8: forsua- 
Sar -enee. 192 St 2% cents ; 
w. ww WHITNEY Gives perfect ant Toledo, Ohio. 
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AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claims... ....%, 286,388.25 
Sarplus over all Liabilities, . Bus 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS: 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 

Israel Morris, Jos. kK. Gillingham, 

Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 

Alexander Biddle, Charlies 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Reale, Jr. 





“Payable in Gold” 


| are the mortgages offered 
by the. Provident Trust 
Company. 

We send, free, a book 
on investments which will 
help you, whether you 
have little or much. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.42=™ 


Please mention The Sunday School Times. 
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Ole 
and 
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‘BUSHNE Me 
Perfect Letter Copy Books 


Are known and used all scours yi ee rid. No Press 
Requ Useany copying-ink. Notesize * 12 
Letter size. $1.30, Sent by wail Se rece of 

Alvah Bushnell, 47 S. 4th St., iailn.. ¥ Pa. 


GENUINE * OXFORD” 
TRACKERS’ BIBLES. 


a@ Send for catalc 
THOS. NELSON & SONS & 33 3K. 17th Street, New York. 


Thelargest circulation. ot any 
700, 000 : ales gg in the world. “The 
la. Ladi es’ Home Jour- 


eeper.” ple copies free. 
SUNT IO PUL cL ISHING CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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bare. Address, D. iE Niver Pub. Cay A aa, XK. if 














The correct writing-papers for 
society, foreign, and every-day 
ndenc 


correspor e,are 
BOSTON LINEN 
BOoSsTO 


OND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 
Superior in quality, reasonable in 
price. Ifyour de ler does not keep 
them, send us your address, and 
we will forward you our complete 
samples free. 


SAMUEL WARD CO., 
49 & 61 Franklin Street, Boston. 











DIXON'S <= PENCILS 


Are unequaled for smooth, to leads. 





‘ROCK: 
-OF- * 


‘HOLY: 
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‘-IMPREGNABLE: 














argument, brilliant in wit, 
Journal and M 


his learnin; 
in buman 


brought against it. 


regarding it. 
A book of 358 








Mr. Gladstone's series of articles on ‘The Impregnable Rock of Holy | 
Scripture,”’ written for The Sunday School Times, is issued in book form by 
cial arrangement with their eminent author. 
Bible, by the greatest of living statesmen, have commanded public attention 
on both sides of the ocean. 
“The book is marked b by a pecaties beauties belonging to the 


varied illustrations, wide and p: 
fessenger (Cincinnall). 


“Onscriptural subjects his very name carries weight ; 

gal of decided opinions, but of ver 
pture’ is written upon the basis o 
Sent’ and authorship, and yet holding 


“We believe it to be one of the most timely 
tributions that have lately been made to the discussion relative to 
authority of the Scriptures. It is not because 
is very great, but because of his broad intelligence, bis vast and varied ex 

irs, an his judicial qualities of mind, in connection with such loftiness of personal 
character that his words have weight, and are’ fitted to be so helpful to all candid and really 
earnest inquirers.”’--The Advance (Chicago). 


This book shows how the Bible appears to a statesman and man of 
affairs, after he has carefully weighed the evidence which the critics have 
Perhaps Mr, Gladstone's powers were never used to 
better purpose than in the writing of this book. Those who have been 
accustomed to look tq the theologians for the defense of the Bible are 
anxious to learn what are the convictions of such a representative layman 


, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top, with t porteatt and facsimile 
letter of commendation from Mr. Gladstone to his American readers. 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. Agents wanted for this and for other books. 


solid convictions, ‘This 


fraiy 


These articles on the 


fted author. It is rich in 
osophic in thought.’’— 


and, 5 Paani, he is a man not 

Impregnal le Rock of Holy 
to the objector all he can possibly ask as to age, 
the essentials of belief.”"— The Sun (Baltimore). 


, and, in certain respects, most valuable, con- 
e divine inspiration and 
r, Gladstone is the most learned man, although 
riences 


Price, $1.00. Forsale by 








JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











is attractive. 





American literature. 





A book on the Nature and History of Friendship, and its Place 
in the World's Forces. 


Friendship is a theme: of the ages. 
ment in this book is as fresh.and thorough as it 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 





Its treat- 


The claim is boldly made that 





. r r 


friendship has been a more potent factor in the 
world’s forces than any other sentiment or pas- 
sion, not excepting ambition, avarice, or love; and 
the proofs of this thesis are presented in detail. 
Part I. treats of the Nature and Scope of Friend- 
ship. Part II. gives examples of Friendship in 
History, including all the great epoch-makers in 
the realms of royalty, heroism, religious progress, 
struggle for civil liberty, philosophy, and poetry. 

“A remarkable book which ought to take a superior place in 
The readers of The Sunday School Times 
know how comprehensive, vigorous, lucid, original, practical, and 
engaging, is the treatment of varied themes by Dr. Trumbull in its 
editorials and editorial paragraphs. 
hibited on every page of this volume. . . 
enriched with incidents from human life in all ages and many cf 


the best words of the literature of many nations, is exceedingly 
captivating and profitable.""— Christian Intelligencer (New York). 


The same qualities are ex- 
. The glowing argument, 


A second edition of this popular book has 
already been called for. 


This work of 413 pages, richly bound in cloth and enclosed in a box, is 
well suited for a gift-book. Price, $3.00. For sale by booksellers, or sent, 
id, by the Pp hlieh 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 















If your stationer does not keep them,mention 
pany, ‘Jersey City, N,J., for samples worth double the moneg 
Card press...... 83 
PRINTING Small newspaper 
. ers sseees $44 
2 stam~s for catalogue of , type, 

cards, etc.,) KELSEY & €O., 


Times, and send 1G6¢.in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Com 
Circular press, $8 

2 e Type-settingeasy ; printedyules. Send 

to factory. J Meraipen, CONNECTICUT, 








Positively cures Chapped Skin, 
Lips, and all roughness caused by 
using impure Soaps, Cold Wind or 
Bunburn. Lillie Langtry, Mrs. Pot- 
ter, Ellen Terry and Marion Hariand 
nse and recommend it. On sale atall 
druggists or by mail, 2ctsa. 10 N. Broap 8r., Puasa 
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_CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 
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5 the world 
Entertainments for 


a 


EF a Ret A Fig to know how to 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


Bunday “scheeke Our 4 


=, Bwrorr, 


Screnc: 
eu moa | Parlier Entertainment, etc., 
ing. GP Chureh Entertainments, Ash: 


ime PAY | WELL, .ameerne 
ete., ars KING MONEY, 


MoALLISTER B20, PAGE BOOK FREE. 










BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «> LODGE 
FURNITUR E 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 








NERS FOR R, SUNDAY: SCHOOLS. 


iNus. price-tist. 
ace co_t32 133 x 34 Mt... Phiia., Pa. 





Bie 
ixae AND BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AND ALL OTHER USES, 





bend for lindtentes comlogae 








PANELED < Covered red by ape 
METAL = sores 
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Church, Lodge, 


Parlor, 


-and 
. C. SMALL 
&co 


~___Boston, Mass. 





soca patents. 
halis,and 
we itor catalogue to 
A. NORTHROP 
Pitteba 


co., 
rs. Pa. 








Pews, 


ra Chairs. 


2% Bromfield St., 


Complete history of the life of 


REV. C. H..SPURGEON 


now ready. Contains nearly 600 pages. Hand- 
somely illustrated. Selling very fast. Only 
book published authorized by Dr. Spurgeon before 
hisdeath,h OUTFIT FREE. Send l0c, to pay post- 
age. BIG DISCOUNTS, ACT QUICK, Address, 


ia J. SMITH & CO., EBRadsati~ P= 
EMPLOYMENT, «24s , 


tlemen wanted to sel. 
pode’ Hatt ag td 
Sample nm the hand. 
Work easy, pleasant and lucrative. 

or commission. Machineun- 
excelled. Pricelowerthan any stand. 
ard writer. . ~~ N, 
writer Co. 











SELL MUSIC S22 


scribers for Woodward's Musical Aeitter 4 four 
cents,and receive samplecopy jot ip need 

of latest vocal and instrumental music. 
Department 8. WOODWARD'S MUNICAL 
MONTHLY, 842 Broadway, New York. 





“Sacred Pictures” is a grand 

} Large —}? Sy ad 384 

AGE TS = pictures. "SD clces 6 to $2.76. 

Faniest seller on earth. Exclusive t AA liberal 
ip freight paid; illustrated circular 

Heystone ub. Co., 286 8. 8th Bt., Phila, Pa, 


vor, CHARLES H, SPURGEON. 


+ & Russell H. Conwell, D.D. 500 pages 
gently | yo ge Price. $1.50. ibersl 
rms to agen Canvassin outfit, 30 cents. 
Joun C. WINSTON 7 Co., Phila,, Pa., or Chicago, Ill, 








NOVELTIES acénrs 


Convertible Wire Bask Handy Button, Self- 
threading Needle & many others. Gatcion sent free 
D. CassGREEN M¥G@, Co.,134 Van Buren St. , Chicago. 


WANTED to sell 
AG our RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 
Splendid terms to workers. Send for {llustra- 
ted circulars to American Publishing Co., 
Hertaee, ee, Cone, Boston, St. Louis, or Cincinnati, 


UST H VE fasrtt at ta) co by mal 
most ME a 


rite quick, “eohard & Oo 


BEST===: coserame =P age is our = FEot> 


Seabees yon ineocitopmn abtvoo bent a 
©.P. CORY & 00., 514 58 Jefferson St. Ohlone 


HOUSES 




















and COTTAGES 
Books 4 and s. 

96 DESIGNS—No. 4 from 

$250 to $r500. No. 5 from 

GxBoo to $10,000. Plans, 







mates given. Price, 
each. The two 


mr Hse 





7¢ BOnROCE GT. 


Architect, 
GRANO RAPIDS. 
mich. 


D.8. HOPKI 





Lord’s Prayer Souvenir, 
me} pennstins ~ed st for Sunday 

§.Littie Coin *\ ye Sores tor 

cat FREE, , 


K. MONROE M’F’G Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CHALFONTE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
On the ocean front, Descriptive illustrated booklet 
mailed Sen, E. ROBERTS & a 


Suan ELS RED 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol. XXXTV., No. 10." 








_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. — 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 

ae FC 


ONE COPY, ONG VERT, .......00000ccccccrerserereceeee 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for Eve years, full payment 


in adv . 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may be de 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more cogres in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
= sy only, and no names can be written or 
rin n the separate rs. 
ts M r Poy be ordered sent partly 


ane 2 s foraciub ma 

to individual addresses at #.0 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 
rt 


red. 

‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
et their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
the papers will be sentaccordingly. ‘I'liis applies to 
ckhage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
forge ubs may be divided into packages of five or 

more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free vopy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten omens pes for inaclub of either 
character. The free copies for Reeege clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


e. 

Pr ddiions may be made at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originaliy ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at cluh rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be Tequired. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying fifty cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to 8 vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five centa for three months. 

8u ibers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the poat- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it.has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
soon paren will oblige the publisher hy stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 
The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will avery be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription, Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which Include tage: 

One copy, one year, shillings. 

‘Two or more copies, one year, éshillings each. 

To ministers and migsionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

Po secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 

kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
j= ed to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P.O, Box 1550. 
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EXTRACT OF MALT, 


AND COMPOUND SYRUP OF 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, «ime & sopa» 


A RELIABLE REMEDY FOP Pul y Di 

Coughs, Colds, Dyspepsia, Scrofula, and 
General Debility. Very easy to take and 
assimilate. No nausea. ousands of 
Physicians prescribe it and many say it is 


THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET, 
Ask your Druggist for it, and take no other. 
MACEE EMULSION CO., Mfrs., 
Lawrence, Canada. 


» Mass; Toronto, 








he EARLY RESORT TO |. 
Winchester's Hypophosphite 

oF LIMw BODA. 
will prevent the developnient of Pulmonary 
Diseases in those predisposed to them and 
produce speedy relief in the incipient stages ; 
while in every stage relief is probable. 

Price $1.00 per bottle. Send for Circalar. 
Ttisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate stomach, 
BQ BY DRUGGiIsTs. 
WINCHESTER & CO. Chemists 
162 William S&t., N. ¥. 





A Sensible Woman 


She’s putting the washboard 
where it'll do some 
has 
enough ; broken her back over 
it, rubbed the clothes to pieces 


ood. She 
suffered with it long 


on it, wasted half her time with it. 


But now she knows better. 


Now she’s using Pearline—and 


when a woman uses Pearline, 


the only way to use the wash- 
board is in the kitchen fire. 


There’s no more hard work, no 


more ruinous rubbing, but there’s washing that’s easy and 


economical and safe. 


Millions of women are just as sensible as this one. Are you? 


Send 


** the same as Pearline.” 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you‘ this is as goud as” or 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, and if 


groce: hing in place of Pearline, do the honest 
it Baclke Binved ie bak ate” P Sams PYLE, New York. 








We pay the printer to give 
you good advice about health 
and to lead you to careful 
living. 

Our reason is that Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
so often a part of careful 
living. 

If you would go to your 
doctor whenever you need 
his advice, we might save our 
money. He knows what you 
need. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free, 


Scotrr & Bowns, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1, 
37 


Rusifoam. 
APERFECT LIQUID DENTIFRICE 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 


Price 25 cents 


& CO., 
LOWELL, MASS, 














#2 LUBURG'S FACTORIE 


Adjustable Chairs, Inva- 
lid’s hairs, Safety Bicycles, 


ice Desks, cy t ue Free, 
$e 323, 325 North Kighth st., Philada., Pa. 


Tasty Wall Papers 


bende ne pa mage yh 
no matter where y ve, immense 
By our system the US mail beings our store to you, 


Sam of beautiful selected mailed for 8 
A.C DIAMENT & OO ea rm Phila. Pa. 








Brilliant, Odorless, Du: 




















for no tin or glass package with 
Attractive and non- 
arsenical. Factory prices, 


WALL Enormous assortment of 


styles. Goods sent toany part of the United States. 
A very large line of samples sent for 8e. postage. 
Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to 
lic. Elegant Fimbossed Gold Papers, l0c. to 20c. 
Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 
The Providence Wall Paper House, 


“Weewmccca. PAPER 

















NEW EARLY FLOWERING PFHRYSANTHEMUMS. 





ron SO Cts. 


MAD. BERGMAN. 


we will send one 
strong plant each 


of the following CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


——SUPERB NEW 


Please Note that they flower from three 
to four weeks earlier than other large flower- 
ing sorts, when cut flowers are always scarce, 
and before the early frosts appear. 
Madame Be an. Pure white, shaded 
mee Theearliest of all large flowering sorts, 
looming from September 15th until frst. 
Cut flowers sold in Philadelphia for $4.00 per 
dozen blooms. Strong plants 35 cts. each. 
Fortanier. Magnificent large crimson 
flowers, shaded carmine. It blooms at the 
same time as Madame Bergman and is splen- 
did for cut flowers, 35 cts. each. 
Harvest Queen. Flowers the first week 
in October, Extra large blooms of lemon 
yellow color changing to white, 15 cts. each. 
The Pink Ostrich Plume. An exquis- 
ite shade of silvery pink ; flowers formed into 
a ball covered with fine hairs, 
We will 


V ror $1.00 “axe 


16 —PRIZE -WINNING— 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


embracing Harry E. Widener, Ada 
Spaulding, Ivory, Violet tose, 
Wm. MH. Lincoln, John Lane, 
Sunnyside, and nine other superb sorts. 
If you want a grand display of Chrysanthe- 
mums for cut flowers in the autumn, do not 
fail to order this collection, as all the varieties 


15 cts. each. 


in it produced flowers that sold in Philadelphia last fall for $5.00 per dozen blooms, This is the 


best offer of rare Chrysanthemums ever made. 


To every one who sends an order from this advertisement and mentions this 
paper, we will semd free the superb new Rose, Waban. Order now, 

SCOTT’S CATALOG 
t illustrations and a lovely colored plate of the new Geranium, Chameleon. 


WABAN. 


with 
scribes the grandest novelties in PLANTS, 





and ask for 








OF BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS for 1892, 
It fully de- 


EEDS, AND BULBS, and is mailed free. 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, 


19TH ano Catrnanine Sre., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





WORTH REPEATING. 


A MOMENT. 
[By F. W! B.] 


When the lightning flashes by night, 
The raindrops seem 

A million jewels of light 

‘ In the moment’s gleam, 


And often in gathering fears, 
A moment of love 

To jewels will turn the tears 
That it cannot remove. 





WHAT THE BIBLE HAS GAINED 
FROM CRITICISM. 

{From an address delivered at the Rhyl Church 
Congress, England, by Theophilus G. Pinches. } 
In these days of unbelief and what has 

been called destructive criticism, from 

which nothing, and least of all the Bible, 
seems to be free, the Church cannot afford 
to let any evidence which might uphold 
the authority of the sacred volume pass 
unnoticed. have, therefore, decided to 
make “ Confirmations of Holy Scripture” 


»the subject of my remarks to-day, and to 


bring torward a few facts tending to show 
that the Old Testament may be regarded 
as practically historically accurate, and 
that the more discoveries are made in the 
East, the land of its origin, the greater 
confirmation does its historical portion re- 
ceive, and the less occasion has the un- 
believer to cavil at its witness, It can 
hardly be looked on as otherwise than 
gratifying that we are able to say that the 
Old Testament, the groundwork of our 
faith, from the world’s point of view, may 
be regarded as standing on a firmer foot- 
ing than fifty years ago. ... 

My first argument is a negative one, 
and may be regarded as scoring a point dn 
account of dissimilarity. We all know 
what the Bible teaches us about the crea- 
tion, with its seven days and special events 
for each day; and many have probably 
read and compared the translations of the 
Babylonian creatjon legend published by 
George Smith, and commented upon by 
others, notably Sayce, Schrader, and Jen- 
sen. Notwithstanding the comparisons 
which have been made, however, the 
Bible story remains unique in its arrange- 
ment and form. The Babylonian story, 
as presented to us by the tablets from As- 
syria and Babylonia, can hardly be said 
to agree with the Bible version more than 
roughly ; for the Babylonian story is much 
longer, and, though it may be regarded as 
divided into periods, yet it is doubtful 
whether they agree or not, because we do 


‘not know the true order of all the tablets, 


and because there are so many gaps. 

An addition, however, to the Babylonian 
story, has lately been published, restorin 
a very important word in the first (and 
probably the most interesting) tablet, and 
showing what tablet followed the first of 
the series. From the former passage we 
learn that the word for “earth” in the 
second line‘is ammatum, and that the 
translation, 


““When on high the heavens proclaimed not, 
Beneath the earth recorded not a name,” 


may be allowed to stand without change." 

After stating that the abyss was the pro- 
ducer of all things existing, and that 
mummu-tiamat was their mother, it goes 
on, a8 many will doubtless remember, to 
speak of the creation of the gods; and 
this is where the break comes in. The 
new duplicate shows, however, that the 
next, or a very closely following event, 
was the fight between Bel (Merodach) and 
the dragon ( Bisbis-tiamtu), Which extended 
over — mt tablets, and is told with much 
minuteness of detail. This portion, the 
remote original, probably, of the similar 
stories of the war in heaven in Avitus, and 
our own Cedmon and Milton, has no 
parallel in the first chapter of Genesis. It 
is true that, at the end of this new section, 
some one is spoken of as having eaten the 
fruit im the garden; but such comparisons 
as these are usimportant,—the broad out- 
lines are entirely different, and speak for 
an entirely different origin for the two 
accounts. 

The same may be said for yet another 
story of the creation, which I, published a 
short time ago. Indeed, it is even more 
dissimilar, It is a crude and uncouth ac- 
count,—simply an introduction to an in- 
cantation, and, as such, just what one 
would expect from the land of a “ city of 
witche ”... Like the other, it acts as 


a foil to show off the superior teaching of 
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the biblical account, with which the one 
first found has little or nothing, the last 
found certainly nothing, to do, 

From this negative testimony, witness 
to the independence, more or less com- 
plete, of the Bible account of the origin of 
things, we turn to the evidences illustra- 
ting and confirming the historical accu- 
racy of the Book. 

In the winter of 1887 there was dis- 
covered at al-Amarna, near Siout, in 
Egypt, a number of clay tablets, similar 
to those found in Assyria and Babylonia, 
covered, like them, with writing in the 
cuneiform character. These documents 
were found to be letters, despatches, and 
other communications from the kings and 

overnors of Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, 
tern Cappadocia, Pheenicia, and Pales- 
tine. The majority of them are written in 
the Babylonian language and script, and 
reveal to us how extended the use of that 
ancient language was. Indeed, it must 
have been studied as a means of inter- 
course, and sufficient proficiency was cer- 
tainly gained in it, not only ‘to enable 
them to read it easily, but also to speak 
and write the Assyro- Babylonian language 
with considerable fluency. 
fact, as has been already pointed out, the 
language of diplomacy at the time, and 
had probably been long i in use as such. 

There was no inkling as to how this ex- 
tensive use of the’ Babylonian language 
arose until a few months ago, when I came 
across a small inscription of an early 
Babylonian king named Ammi-satana, 
who reigned about 2,100 years before 
Christ. This ruler explains the circum- 
stance very satisfactorily by calling him- 
self, not only king of Babylon, but also 
king of the vast land of Phenicia. 

This fact is of itself of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant a few words being devoted 
to it here; and the reason of its importance 
is, that it ‘offers a plausible explanation of 
how, as recorded in the eleventh chapter 
of Genesis, the earth could be “ of one 
language, and. of one speech;” in fact 
the cuneiform records explain very well 
the whole question of the confusion of 
tongues, but, it must be confessed, hardly 
in the way which the words of the sacred 
narrative seem to imply. Still, it is an 
explanation; and may recommend itself 
to the judgment of many, - Babylon, as 
we know from the native inscriptions, was 
one of the places where confusion in the 
matter of language was most rife. Semitic 
Babylonian, Aramaic, and Chaldee; 
Sumerian, Akkadian, and Kassite, with 
probably other lan uages and dialects, 
were all to be heard there. . 

The next point is in connection with 
the murder of Sennacherib and the Mght 
of the parricides to Armenia, 

Whatever may have been Sennacherib’s 
faults as a ruler of men, he seems to have 
been not only a dutiful son in his way, 
but also kind as a father. When young, 
he was made by his father, Sargon, gov- 
ernor or royal re resentative (viceroy) in 
Armenia, which Sargon had partly con- 
quered ; and he used to write to his father 
reports of the progress of the Assyrian 
generals in that country. It is not im- 
probable that his latent severity began to 
show itself at this time, as it certainly did 
after he became king, when he also tried 
again to conquer the land. The district 
of which he first had charge, and in which 
he afterwards fought, was called Uku or 
Ukku. 

The Armenians, therefore, must have 
had no great love for him, and there is 
just the possibility that this may have had 
something to do with his being murdered, 
In any case, his murderers seem to have 
been sure of an asylum in Armenia. 

The following is the Babylonian official 
account of the murder: “‘ On the twentieth 
day of Tebet (January, B. C, 680), the son 
of Sennacherib; king of Assyria, killed 
him in a revolt. Sennacherib had ruled 
Assyria for [twenty-five] years. From 
the 20th of Tebet (January) to the 2d of 
Adar (February) the revolt in Assyria 
continued. On the eighteenth day of 
Adar, Esarhaddon, his son, sat on the 
throne.in Assyria.” 

- There is no mention here of the flight 
into Armenia; indeed, the record is very 
scanty indeed ; for not only is there this 
omission, but it would seem, from the 
wording, almost as if Esarhaddon were 
the son who had killed Sennacherib. This, 
however, is set right by the sacred narra- 
tive. The only hitherto known confirma- 
tion,.on the other side, of the flight. into 
Armenia, is the opening part of Esar- 
haddon’s broken cylinder, which repre- 
sents as warring on the north or 


It was, in| 





‘north-west of Assyria, in the land of 


Hani-galbat. 

To this, however, I am now able to add 
another fragment of evidence. Like all 
the heathen kings, Esarhaddon seems to 
have been a consulter of oracles; and it 
would seem that, before this expedition 
against his brothers, he did so, and re- 
ceived a number of ‘favorable, but rather 
guarded, replies. One of them, the first 
on the list, is important. It tells Esar- 
haddon, king of Assyria, not to fear; for 
Istar, the great lady, roddess of Arbela 
(Istar as goddess of war), would turn aside 
his enemies, which enemies are implied 
to be the people of Uku or Ukku, the very 
ones among whom Sennacherib had acted 
as governor, and against whom he had 
afterwards fought. The evidence there- 
fore points, notwithstanding the silence of 
the abylonian chronicle, to the perfect 
accuracy of the Bible story. So much for 
the fate of the would-be destroyer of Jeru- 
salem and his sons, 








“ Continual dropping wears 
away the stone.” 

The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

You can stop it. Get Mac- 
beth’s ‘‘ pearl top” or “ pearl 
glass.” You will have no more 
trouble with breaking frorh 
heat. You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead 
of rough; right shape instead 
of wrong; and uniform, one 
the same as another. 

You will pay anickel a chim- 

more; and your dealer 
will gain in yoodail what he 
loses in trade; he will widen 


his trade by better service. 
Pittsbure. GEO. A. MACBETH & 00. 
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-RARE SEEDS. 


i Pkg. New Pemey Violas, beautiful as 
iP, g Splendid Mi M oa Peoenn oBeede di * 000 
tHe ple ixed Flower ee a 


zitereads 
g. Su Old-tashioned ‘Fan ardy Clove 
actoecneaans flowers. 


nk, loveliest of all 
1 Copy Park’s Fieral Guide, all about flow’s. 
1 Ai th Park’s Floral M e@, illus, month} 
Allt e eve for Only wo? 2c. ¢. Stampe 
e flowers don't miss this It 


TEE 
By Mail, i, postpaid 








We alae oom omne REACH A —— = Mlowtrated and 
by Piet an and ey ‘So Free. oo 


JOS. #H. BLACK, SON 4&CO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N. J. 





“ LAST & BEAR like WHOLE 
ROOT Trees; see “ _——— and 
Fruit Trees” ye 
rdensays: Novel, USEFUL, to tien *e Juda 
Farmer: Ably written; givestrusty maearrbe Cal. 
it Grower : Surprising ee Pear, Cher" 
ry.Pi "t,Quince,Nut,Or.Trees, 
Grafts, yO Mo LARGER stock ia U8. Noy 
No cheaper. ST. 


Mo.—Founded 1835; OLDEST. 1000 Keres, Labouey’ } 
READER be easicaat a, core Lis BROS 


Keene, N. H. It will astonffh and Fae. FREE. 














No Sane 
Woman. 


would pay 12 cents a pound for Pow- 
dered Soap when she could buy it In 
bars for 6 cents, though every woman 
knows that Powdered soap is handier 
and better than soap in bars or cakes. 
But when a woman can buy Powdered 
soap for the SAME PRICE as bar soap, 
of course she takes the Powdered soap 
for it does 14 her work and the other 
% is no work at all. 


Gold Dust ‘ower 


POWDER 


IS POWDERED SOAP AT BAR SOAP PRICES. It is sold by every 
enterprising grocer in wholesale packages (4 lbs.) for 2g CENTS. 


N. K. FAIRBANK ¢ & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, Mg vege rte Seen, 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANC 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 


The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every teacher should have the pocket edition of the International Sunday-school lessons, 
with both the Common and the Revised Version given in full on opposite pages. A little book 
(24 inches) containing all the lessons of the year, and 52 blank pages for notes. It is printed 
on thin, tough paper, and neatly bound in clot , with side stamp in color and gold. Just the 
thing for those who wish to look over the lesson at odd minutes. Choice enough for a gift to 
teachers or scholars at Christmas, Single copy, by mail, twenty-five cents; five or more, twenty 
cents each. Bound in fine leather, fifty cents; five or more, 4,8 cents each. 





PRARUNG 
ASOAPINE! 
Horne] 1776\ 


THIS LOT COST 
CenTs. 


banesn QUANTITY, 
ETTER QUALITY, 
On ty 25 Cents. 














JOHN D. WATTLES, PusrisHeEr, 1031 Walnut Street, Fateidphis, Pa, 








WP And produce strong, thrifty plants and these —™ develop into the choicest 
im ge and most beautiful flowers after their kin § . 


eeds are tested, 

y for vitality, but also for pee to type; each variety is maintained in Laos gn 

many are improved by constant and intelligent selection, so that we can honest] 
BURPEE’S SEEDS are THE BEST, the VERY BEST it is possible a ‘4 
produce, and are warranted, Do you want such seeds? If so write to-day forgy 
BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1892, which gives honest deseriptions, faith- 


+ fully illustrated, of all the best seeds, including Burpee’s Bush Lima and other rare novelties of su 
ing merit. Every progressive farmer and gardener should read it. Free to all who insond to purchase, 








“Survival of the Fittest.” " 


If Darwin’s ted, the fact that I 
tee ibe sone ~ 4) oly ~ with 
Ty ya cance to 


the fact that Py cee critica ry aft bu —. 


mary, vari = 
ats annually for vis 
it no one may be e imposed “ on, wil iy. nd 
much tothe buyer. Linvite youto write for my 
FREE V and Flower Seed Catalogue. 


- vd J-1 H. GREGORY & SON, Marbichead, Mass. 


Je. ort 








my five seed pee Yn age 
y test novelties, 













Marguerite Carnations, 4 magnificen ont again oF 
this tae Brad Biooms easi! tall 
winter. Sweet scented. “Red R dima hood ener: 
Most beautiful of thi a popular flower; 

he Oriole, grand yt 4 


+ cised with gold. 

Golden Mc ourers, eivere in bloom, Giant ish 

Balen mis, (ou Queen Victoria’s Strain,) 2feet high 

covered rib done flowers resembling roses, al 
lehryeuss onstrosum. 


e@ packet 
each of tt e above choice varieties sent by mail for 20c. 
i bea: 118 ‘ 


in stamps; retail price, Goce. Our — hy lhustrated 
- page catalogue accompanies each ord Address: 


Samuel Wilson, Seed Grower, Mechanicsville. Pa. 


\ DREER'S SEEDS, 


PLANTS. BULBS. and ug Requleites.. 
7 OREER'S Gi GARDE! aL ‘oid? ‘let garden 
714 Chestnut Street, 


emacapm eats ma a 








For Scholats. 











The Scholar’s Magazine. A 82 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read- 
| ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessors. It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year, 
| Specimen copies free. 


The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. tseuea quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 
International — es -school lessons, In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
| a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
| one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 

than Lesson Leaves. Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter; four 
eents each per year. Specimen copies free. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Pva.isuzR, 1031 Walnut Street, Philad “lphiaf 4, 
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“THE WORTH O° A THING 
ie best learned by tho want c’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don’t you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give to find an 
assistant in your housework that would mone yess 
floors and walls clean, and your kitchen ght, 
and yet never grow ugly over the matter of hard 
work. Sapolio is just such « friend and can be 
bought at all grocers, Nou, 30. 


THE 











Most popular and *snsible SUSPENDER. 
Explanations of its make-up do not satisfy. 
A trial convinces om reasonableman. Send 
for our circular, telling how ym can get it, 
Chester Suspender Co., 20 Decatur Av., Roxbury, Mass. 








Save Money 
Dry and Panes Goods 


IHROLGEH 


ft it IRATI 


| fashion Catalogu 


Koch & Co.’s catalogue is “a household 
necessity.” It illustrates and describes all 
articles useful and ornamental for the 
wear of either young or old, and for the 
furnishing and beautifying of a home; 
and their 8S are the cheapest, without 
ever sacrificing quality to price.—H 
Spring and Summer Catalogue 
ready Maret to) will be 


nailed tr upon application 
H.C. BP. ROCH & CO. 
Import ind Retailers ot 
Dh \ ANID FANCY GOODS,- 
Clothing Sboes, &¢ 


SS - bet. Lenox 
West 125th St. erin aves 


Formerly oth Ave rent \ ork 


and 2oth st. 








JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


by return mail, fall de 

scriptive circulars of 

00 and MOODY'S IMPROVED 
TAILOR SYSTEMS OF DRESS CUTTING. 
Revised to date. These, only, are the 
genuine TAIL: R SYSTEMB invented and 
copyrighted by PROF. D.W. MOODY. Be- 
ware of imitations. Any lady of ordi- 
nary intelligence can easily and quick- 
ly learn to Cutand make any ment, 
in any style, to any measure, for ladies, 
men children. Garments guaran- 


Se Moe Y SOS NOAA: 

















The new shape in pocistngs. Save discomfort and 
Corning. Illustrated price-list free. 
WAUKENHOSE MPANY, Boston, Mass. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO.’S 


Black Stockings Never Creck or Fade. 
Porsaleat9?7 Broadway, New York ; 145 Tremont St., 
Boston ; 109 State St., Chicago. Send for price list. 








+ J Wear Stiff Corsets that ruin 
DON your health and comfort. TRY 
» CoRsET 

G000 SENSE” x: | 





Raw They will please you. -“@e 








FOR BEST 
DRESS STAY, 
Bee large advertisement of Ypsilanti Dress Stay 
M’r’e Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in next week's issue 


and scalp. 


always. 
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As you value good looks be careful t soap you use on the hair 
To preserve the lustre, beaut¥,.and softness of your hair, 
never wash it with ordinary Soap, as that 
Be especially careful about this. “You will never be troubled 
with scurf or dandruff and the hair wilt become soft as silk with the 
use of Ivory Soap. 
CorvriGut 1891, BY THe Procrer & Gamsie Co, 


— ohne ———— 
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too severe. Use Ivory Soap 





WL Sé—- 
¥) SIXTH AVENE, 


20th to 2ist STREET, N.Y. 


> 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODs, 
DRESS TRIMMINCS, 


-» FANCY GOODS, Etc. :: 





CATALOGUE NOTICE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and 
issued about 
April tst, and mailed free of charge to out of town 
residents. Send us your name early as the supply 





Summer Catalogue which will 


will be limited. 


“MENTION THEIs FPArSDR.” 


H. O'NEILL & 60., eth ave., n. y. 











THE GREAT TEMPERANCE TOWN 


HARVEY. 


TWO MILES SOUTH OF CHICAGO. 





The U. S. Congress visited Chicago, from Feb- 
ruary 20 to 23, to inspect the World’s Fair Buildings; 
and a large delegation went to ang O to see this 
famous and much talked of young city, and pro- 
nounce it the most wonderful enterprise they ever 
witnessed, and say with one accord that it has the 
greatest future of any place they ever saw; and one 
member was heard to say that a few thousand dollars 
invested in Harvey, now, would make the investor 
rich, 

Another was heard to say: “I was in Chicago in 
1849, to attend a convention for the purpose of build- 
ing the great Illinois canal; and there was congre- 
gated in the new city by the lake, on the publicsquare, 
&@ great many strangers, as well as a throng of towns- 
men, when a real-estate boomer clim up on @ 
stump, to call attention to a certain corner lot that he 
had for sale, at $50 per foot; and, in the course of his 
remarks, he shouted as a positive fact that ‘ there are 
men in this crowd to-day who will live to see the 
population of this city reach a 100,000 people.’ 

“There were those present who jeered at the idea, 
and would have ridden the boomers out of town on a 
rail; but large numbers in that crowd have lived to 
see Chicago reach twelve hundred thousand people, 
with a present increase of 100,000 per year, and the lot 
that could not be sold on that day at $50 per foot has 
recently been sold for $7,000 per foot.”’ 

‘The congressman that told this story a few days 

in Harvey said that the day was not far distant when 
the present town of Harvey would be the center of a 
swarming and ates | population. 

The young city is to-day a substantial and positive 

fact, with millions of money invested there in the past 
year in new manufactories, hotels, boulevards, and 
park system, and millions more en ed to come as 
soon as accommodations can be provided. 
Some of the wealthiest and ablest Christian men of 
Chicago have large interestsin Harvey ,and aregiving 
the development ofthe town theirundividedattention. 
If you buy a lot in Harvey, you cannot make a mis- 
take, as itis most always safe to ally one’s interests 
with large and cautious capital and great business 
Sagacity, 


The Prices of our Lots are $450, and Bust- 
ness Lots, $650, 635 Cash, $12 per Month, 
6 per Cent. 5 per cent off for Cash. $25 
per Lotte Agents. It will Pay You to In- 
terest Your Friends. 


I refer to the Atlas National Bank, Chicago, or any 
citizen in Harvey. I will post free,on application, a 
map of the city of Chicago and its suburbs, showin; 
location of Harvey, World's Fair, etc.; also a map o 
Harvey and its additions, with a photographic view 
of all the principal factories and buildings. We pre- 
fer to have people come and examine for themselves; 
but when this cannot be done, we will select the best 
unsold lot for you, when your remittance is received. 
Please remit as early as possible, as we have only a 
few lots left. Write for cut and description of the 
mammoth World's Fair Hotel about to be constructed 
at Harvey, about twenty minutes from the World’s 
Fair Grounds. You may sell your lotany time after 
the first fom ee ismade,and keepthe profit. Read 
what disinterested parties say : 

The Rev. C. H, 87. JOHN (the evangelist and recent 
delegate to Kurope, to the International Convention Ww 
Sunday-schoot Workers): “ I purchased a lot in M. M.: 
Brown’s Addition to Harvey several months ago, and 
have friends who have also made purchases there, 
and we are pleased with our investment. 

“T know M. Brown well by reputation, and I be- 
lieve persons at a distance are perfectly safe in remit- 
ting payments on lots to him ; and I believe thatany 
lot'in this Addition will prove & good investment.” 

“ CHas. H. St. Jom,” 





The Religious Press Association, advertising 
managers of this paper, sent a representative to 
Harvey to investigate this Addition and our busi- 
ness integritv, and now permit us to refer to them 
in this advertisement. 














The lots In our Addition are central and ofa high 
grade, and the price much lower than other lots ag 
well located. Prices will soon be ad vanced. , 

Remit by postal order or registered letter. 


M. M. BROWN, 


_. Room 1008, Chamber of C ce, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Delicious Hams and Bacon 
“ARE THE THING, 






Via REATEST INVENTION 
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| P EVERY J apa S4orto HAVE IT 
tL 
nfo Pes ecrs.pen cam TINCANS 
—— STEPHEN F. WHITMAN 1&SON 
ete 28 sts NTORS AND SOLE ma as. 
“i? %3 33; PHILADELPHIA PA. 





The Sunday Sehool Times intends to admit only ativertiosmenss that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party ‘pot ip good standing be inadvertently inserted, 


publisher will refund to su ibers any money that they lose thereby, 








